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“ Utility and 
Progress” 
in Architecture. 


MONG the historical 
contradictions of the 
human mind there 
are none, perhaps, 
more singular in 
their opposite and 
irreconcilable cha- 
racter than the 
philosophy of the 
ancient Greek and 

his architecture. The one 

consisted of theories of 
utterly unattainable moral 

perfection, the other was a 
practical combination of the useful and beau. 
tiful. Neither the one nor the other could 
have had much influence over the exclusive 

learning of Western Europe in the Middle Ages. 

Nevertheless, the naiveté of Greek construction 

is only equalled, as far as is known of the world, 

by that of its Gothic prototype. Perhaps both 
merely prove the force of common sense, and are 
parallels only as far as constructive principle 
goes ; for Mediz val architecture was undoubtedly 
aided by contemporary religious sentiment. Bat 
it is still more singular to find that the knowledge 
of those principles upon which both Greek and 

Gothio architecture reached perfection virtually 
died out at the very time when the ancient 
speculative philosophy received its final over- 
throw by the teaching of Bacon, almost imme- 
diately after the revival, or rather the beginning, 
of Classical learning in this country. “Two 
words,” according to Lord Macaulay, “form the 
key of the Baconian doctrine, Utility and Pro- 









gress. .... The ancient philosophy disdained 
to be useful - » It would not condescend to 


the humble office of ministering to the comfort 
of human beings..... What is the highest 
good, whether pain be an evil, whether all things 
be fated? ... . These and other questions of 
the same sort occupied the brains, the tongues, 
and the pens of the ablest men in the civilised 
world daring several centuries.” Although 
Plato had studied music and painting, had 
travelled into Asia Minor, Egypt, and Italy, he 
thought that to apply geometry to any usefal 
purpose was to degrade an intellectual exercise 
to a level “ fit only for carpenters and wheel- 
wrights.” Yet in his time and in his native | ta 
city more perfect buildings existed than any 
which have risen in Barope since the days of 
Bacon,—perhaps than any which have ever 
been built. According to the Platonic theory, 
Philosophy and the art of building have 
nothing in common ; according to that of Bacon, 
everything. “In my own time,” says Seneca, 


who is quoted by Macaulay in a celebrated essay, 
‘there have been inventions of this sort, trans. 
parent windows, tubes for diffasing warmth 
equally through all parte of a building. . . . Bat 


the inventing of such things is drudgery for the 
lowest slaves ; philosophy lies deeper. It is not 
her office to teach men how to uee their hands.” 
Bacon’s philosophy was of a totally opposite kind, 
and it has changed the thought of the whole 
world ; yet all the “ fruit” which his teaching has 
yet brought to architecture consists in a happy 
facility, developed and improved in the course of 
three centuries, of copying the Classical and 
Medisval buildings extant. Again, the study of 
anatomy has reached a higher degree of excel- 
lence in our time than at any former period, and 
the result is apparent in a widely-extended 
knowledge of the animal frame. Phidias himself 
probably knew less of a man’s skeleton, and the 
muscles which cover it, than many a student in 
a modern school of art, but he has not yet been 
surpassed in modelling the human form. The 
images which adorned the walls of Christian 
edifices in the Middle Ages were fashioned by 
the hands of faith; yet the most fervid devotee 
will not venture to compare their crade outlines 
with the god-like perfection of Greek sculpture. 
Neither religion nor learning, as both are inter- 
preted in our day, contributed to concentrate on 
the Athenian Acropolis perfect works of art. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to believe that the 
Greek world, under the sway of Pericles, was 
divided, and twofold,—its speculative philosophy 
the work of learned gentlemen, its practical 
architecture that of ignorant slaves; and it is 
equally difficult to imagine that the few so- 
called great architects who have flourished 
from Palladio down to his disciples of this 
century were men of more technical learning 
than Callicrates and Ictinus, the reputed arcbi- 
tects of the Parthenon. The fact is, that 
it is hazardous to take literally all that the 
writings of antiquity leave readers to assume. 
Plato, the pupil of Socrates who is said to 
have defined the connexion between the usefal 
and beautiful, must have appreciated a good 


building when he chose to lower his eyes to look | - 


at it. Indeed, it is not unlikely that he twitted 
the workmen of his time with their inability to 
produce anything as good as the Athenian Pro, 
pylwa, and that his criticisms of the msthetic 
excellence of the Parthenon fell disagreeably 
on the unwilling ears of his contemporaries. 

The contemptuous manner in which the 
ancient philosopker treated architecture,—if he 
is to be judged by his writings, —affords perhaps 
an excuse for the treatment it sometimes receives 


at the mouthof the modern one, and if Greek arohi- | in 


tecture flourished in spite of it, modern architec. 
ture may yet do the same. It is better for an art to 
be removed from the sympathy of those who do 
pot understand it, than that they should impede 
its progress by illiterate admiration. Bat no one, 
except professedly, could misunderstand the art 
of Athens at the period of her supreme beauty, 
for she could never have been what she was 
unless, as M. Viollet-le-Duc has put it, an atmo- 
sphere favourable to its development hadexisted. 
Most people then mast have understood the com- 


no need of inquiring to what style each belonged, 

or whence an innovation came. A Greek portico 
tells ite own tale at a glance, and how it is sup- 
ported, what is its use, or what its ornament 
implies, is patent to all who look at it even in 
ruins and in the midst of ruins at the present 
day. The eye is not puzzled with any apparent 
tour de force, but, on the contrary, the mind is 
immediately seized with the simple and natura! 
character of the means employed to effect the 
desired end,—a colamn was absolutely a point of 
support, an architrave honestly a double lintel 

the crown of the cornice an overhanging eaves, 
surmounted by a marble or terra cotta eaves- 
gutter. There was nothing very new in these 
details, since other countries had long had columns 
and lintels, and projecting eaves. If refinement 
ultimately distinguished a few buildings for a 
few years, that was not achieved until after 
borrowing of forms and methods from other and 
older communities,—after repeated stady, travel, 

and practice by generations of men during 
several centuries. 

If the ancient philosophy pretended to 
deny its services to architecture, the modern 
philosopher has been equally unkind to the 
architect. However loth impartial critics 
may be to make an invidious comparison be- 
tween Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.C., and Plato, it 
is impossible to doubt that the philosophy of 


| both tends in a different way to a like contempt 


for the architect, and between the two he morally 
tumbles to the ground. “ Dismiss,” said Sir 
Edmund, some few months ago to the Institute 
of British Architects, “all grand ideas of new 
| styles and the poetry of art, and the philosophy 
of architecture, and all that kind of thing; and, 

whatever you do, do not call yourselves artists. 
An artist is a man or woman who executes, 
whether he more or less designs, besides... . . 
You are artists in respect of your drawings, but 
not in respect of the buildings made from them. 
. + All the fine talking in the world cannot 
and need not make anything better of an archi- 
tect than a designer of buildings.” Truly asad 
prospect for those who fancy they can see some- 
thing mentally ennobling in the efforts of true 
architecture,—a much more unhappy state of 
things than even Mr. Ruskin has yet succeeded 
in seeing. Nor is Bacon, practical man as he 
was, lesa uncompromising in his opinion,—and 
we again ask pardon for mingling the names of 
Bacon and Beckett,—for he actually suggested 
“The True Greatness of Kingdoms and 
Estates,” that, as in Sparta, Athens, and Rome, 
slaves did the sedentary and within-door arts, so 
now slavery is abolished ‘that which cometh 
nearest to it is to leave those arte chiefly to 
strangers. .... . and to contain the principal 
bulk of the vulgar natives within those three 
kinds, tillers of the ground, free servants, and 
handicraftemen of strong and manly arts, as 
smiths, masons, carpenters, &c.” Poor archi- 

tect! who in Greece, as some say, was a slave 


and did great things; who in Mediaeval Europe, 
as others say, was a master-mason, and did great 








ponent parts of the buildings amongst which 
they lived. There was no mystery about them, 





Bacon would have chosen from 
| things  .whom 
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: mong aliens and foreigners, and whom a little 
tater the Italian chose from among painters and 
sculptors; poor architect! that to-day in all 
s-rionsness many excellent and thoughtfal people 
would sweep off the face of the earth. 

And, fursooth, What is modern architecture ? 
In this progressive and atilitarian age such a 
que:tion is over and over again insinuated, not 
_ asked, by even enlightened men, and it is a 

most difficult query to answer ; indeed, it is one 
rather to be illustrated by a parable. Thus, on 
the river Medway, about a mile from Maidstone, 
may be discerned, in the midst of gravel and 
sand heaps, a temple similar to many of those 
which, on the banks of the Nile, have charmed 
travellers in all agee. It is a cemented one- 
etory building, with raking sides surmounted by 
a gracefully-curved overhanging cornice; and, 
contiguous to it, is a brick obelisk of thoroughly 
orthodox shape and termination pointing proudly 
heavenwards. In the one is a steam. 
engine, and through the other rises the smoke 
of its fires, and both are connected with the 
waterworks of the Kentish metropolis,—bnild- 
ings as useful as any which @ Local Board can be 
called upon to devise, or on which architect or 
engineer can display a neat appreciation of an- 
tiquity. Taking things bratally and generally 
we answer,—-That is modern architecture. And 
elthough some people may smile at such temerity, 
it is at leaat doubtful whether a hollowed obelisk 
is much more ludicrous than many of the 
buildings with which archwological research has 
lately endowed all the countries of the globe. 

The Greek and Medieval architects borrowed, 
their modern brethren bave simply copied, and 
in their copying have flitted from one country to 
another, from one age to another, with the confi- 
dent baste of superficial observation. Up to the 
advent of Palladio, the architecture of all Europe 
bad followed certain cognate traditions, had been 
the speciality of no nation or men, had been 
guided, in fact, by common-sense roles and even 
nataral laws, the property of every one. Then 
is was that an educated minority, dangerously 
possessed of a little learning, read Classical litera- 
tare,—for, indeed, there was little other reading 
to be got,—and probably “talked” ancient 
architecture. The atill living remnants of that 
ert which flourished and was perfected before 
the speculative Greek philosopher pretended to 
ignore or depreciate its value, were doomed as 
soon a8 the pedants of the sixteenth century took 
themin hand. They lingered for a while, thanks 
to the workmen, who could not be taught to 
forget early traditional trainiog. Indeed, 
eome of the buildings of the Italian Renais. 
sance seem to be lees the work of a copyist 
than of a genuine borrower. The French,—a 
minority of whom, under Francis I., greedily 
appropriated Claesical spoils,—olung to their 
artistic traditions almost as late as the age of 
Lewis XIV. And, althongh the splendid hypo- 
crisy of that reign was reflected in each succes- 
sive building through the length and breadth of 
Eorope; although “slices of pilasters” and 
“bits of rastic” were even then fashionable 
in England, the new spires, then rising, 
of the English metrogelis retained enough of 
native tradition to preserve their vitality as 
works of architecture. The domestic build. 
ings of the reign of Queen Anne were well 
and truthfully put together under a pedantic 
guise. A little more learning and a great deal of 
increased pedantry were yet wanted to sever the 
weakened chain; and to Pope and Lord Burlington 
may be attributed the glory of having thoroughly 
broken it. With “ Athenian Staart” and Lords 
Aberdeen and Elgin came in and progressed the 
affected yearning for the 
Cisssical in art which distinguished the close of 
the last and the beginning of the present century. 
Esthetic npholsterers consammated the general 

ruin in the “ Style Empire,” and to the “ poets 
and romancers” of the fourth George is due the 
reaction amr aan followed in favour of 
sentiment picturesque.” Almost every 
known form of architecture has been reproduced 
within the comparatively emall of our 
island daring the course of this century. Had 
the Assyrian marbles been brought to Europe 
fifty years before they were really landed it is 
probable that an attempt would have been made 
to reproduce some of their peculiarities on a small 
scale in the buildings of this country, just as the 
new-found beauties of Japan have been worked up 
inthe “original Medievalism” of theday. Facades 
cf Egyptian cheracter are still to be seen not 
oaly in London, bat in places as remote as Corn- 
wall; and as late as last week a successfal ex- 
plorer in Asia Minor ventured to tell an audience 


met to hear a leoture upon Egyptian architecture, 
that from expeiience in New York he considered 
it a “style” pecaliarly adapted for gaols and 
similar buildings. As each new book or col- 
lection of drawings of any novel kind of archi- 
tectural art bas been presented to the public an 
ephemeral caltivation of it hastaken place. The 
close imitation of Greek was followed by an 
equally close imitation of Italian, then of Gothic, 
buildings. There had been a combination called 
Greco-Roman; an Italian-Gothic combination 
was therefore inevitable. Nothing lasted, and 
a chronic compromise usually ensued. A house 
in the middle of a park might be in the Italian 
style, bat the lodges at the park entrances might 
appropriately tske a Gothic form. Churches 
and even chapels, it was said, might have high- 
pitched roofs and pointed arches, but town- 
halls and public offices must have low roofs, or 
none at all, and round arches. Bitter animosity 
was felt by the disciples of what were called the 
Pagan and the Christian echools. Men of 
intellect actually quarrelled over the merits of an 
arcade, or the origin of the pointed arch. The 
general antagonism endored anti] very lately; 
and only three years ago Sir Gilbert Scott 
deemed it worth while to allude to the two 
“camps.” Evena Prime Minister has joined in 
the abortive discussion, Mr. Gladstone made a 
happy hit at the national weakness of employing 
a Claesical architect todo Gothic public buildings, 
and a Gothic one to decorate Classical charches. 
Bat an extraordinary caprice has at length half 
settled the matter; and if it did not come from 
France it is supported by French models. A pupil 
of M. Millet, the well-known restorer of the 
Ch&tean of Francis I., at St. Germain, was induced 
to measure and draw certain ‘“‘ChAteaur, Palais, et 
Maisons” erected in France between the reigns 
of Henry II. and Lewis XIII., and what is more 
to publish his geometrical drawings to scale. 
M. César Daly had also completed the pub- 
lication of his “ Motifs Historiques.” These 
fell loosely upon the professioa of archi. 
tecta at the very moment when a few of their 
number had unconsciously started what is 
now known in snctionesring phrase as the 
“Queen Anne Style.” This last, or at least 
latest revival, will follow doubtless the prescribed 
course of rise, progress, and decline before the 
abuse of archeological research by those who 
never think can be made to give place to ueefal 
and afterwards beautiful architecture by those 
who do. Each successive adaptation, according 
as fashion—and may we be forgiven the term— 
decreed, has helped, however, to confirm a belief in 
tbe common crigin of all architectural forms. It 
used to be urged on the contrary that a different 
system gnided the construction of different 
buildings at different periods, and that the edn. 
cation suitable to a man who is to devote bimself 
to the designing of Gothic charches must neces- 
sarily be of a different character to that required 
for the construction of a Greek or a Roman 
edifice. Pages upon pages have been written 
to prove that it was wrong to reprodace, however 
perfectly, a Greek temple by men who, at 
the very moment were ing, with 
equal ability, Medisoval churches. Both proce- 
dares have separately and at different times 
been proved oorrect, as if an architect had 
only to ascend to the top of a high mountain, 
and—were it physically possible—to survey the 
countries of the world, in order to choose the 
particular building he thinks may please his em- 
ployer. It ia i i , therefore, to be 
angry with the critic or amateur who, intui- 
tively conscious of the effect produced upon 
earlier communities by the langusge of archi- 
tecture, fails to find in comparatively modern 
edifices any language at all, Although oa low- 
caete Hinda knows the meaning of the carvi 
upon the shrine at which he worships, culti 
English civilians can make nothing out of the 
“Gothic” of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Calcutta. 
Few men stop to inquire about the story which 
is told within the pediment of the Royal 
Exchange ; it wonld be tedious to attempt to 
decipher the facades of the Houses of Par. 
liament. Within the last few months it has been 
discovered that certain new statues placed in an 
old cathedral in the West of Bagland really 
meant something, and they have been hastily 
removed. Year after year the eyes of the 
country are attracted to fresh novelties, but its 
mind is not affected by them. Yet, according 
to Mdme. de Staél, “‘a fine monument of archi. 


on the beholder an effect similar to the wonders 





of nature.” No mere copy, however 


execated, of hommes auieelien ae 


Ta 


tecture is the only work of art which produces | and 
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produce that effect upon him who knows the 
original ; to him who does not know it, the copy 
can only be an object of wonder, and the story 
imitated upon it an enigma which only the 
curious care to solve. Indisposed as many 
people may still be to admit it, there is quite ag 
mach genius displayed in Blenheim Palace as in 
the best recent chiteaux of Gothic fashion ; and 
some satirist may yet appropriately apply to 
more than one practitioner the harsh 
epitaph which Pope flung at the body of Sir 
Jobn Vanbragh :— 
* Lie heavy cn bim, Earth, for he 
Laid many ao heavy load.on thee.” 

There has been no lack of writers during the 
last thirty or forty years to tell the architectural 
world of ite false aspirations. But the trath be- 
fore it reaches its destination mast be constantly 
repeated by many voices and pens. The proverb 
of “de gustibus non disputandum”™ is at the 
bottem of all the wrong notions about art thet 
are now flying over the world. If it hold 
good with respect to taste, and we quote Lord 
Kames in his well-known “ Elements of Criti. 
ciam,” “it must hold equally true with respect 
to the other external senses,... It may be 
resolved into the following general proposition 
that with respect to the perceptions of sense by 
which some objects appear agreeable, eome dis. 
agreeable, there is net euch athing as a good ora 
bad, aright ora wrong.” ‘“ But the Fine Arts,” 
he continued, “are a enbject of reasoning as 
well astaste.” According to M. Viollet-le-Dac, 
the eentiment of pure and cnitivated taste is 
merely aninvolantary effort of the reason which 
does not find vent in expression. In April, 1864, 
Cardinal Wiseman, who talked well upon art 
matters, said to an audience at the Sonth 
Kensington Museum :—“ An additional clear de- 
duction from observation of the pastis this, that 
wherever monuments have been left us of 
architectaral power and grandeur, these quali. 
ties have been exhibited in ao characteristic 
style according to national types not varying 
from age to age, still less from year to year. 
There was a principle in architecture distinct 
from taste,—the second might change, but the 
firet was invariable.” Again, the reply to acritic 
which is to be found in the first volame of the 
“ Stones of Venice,” is equally destructive to the 
supposed unanswerable argument of taste :— 
“The writer,” says Mr. Raskin, “noticed my 
constant praise of St. Mark’s. ‘Mr. Ruskin 
thinks it a very beautiful building! We,’ 
said ke, ‘ think it avery ugly one.’ I was not sur- 
prised at the difference of opinion, but at the 
thing being considered so completely a subject of 
Opinion. My ts in matters of painting 

ways assume there is such a thing as@ 
law of right, and that I do not understand it; 
but architectural adverearies appeal to no 
law ; simply set their opirrion egainst mine ; 
and indeed there ia no law at present to which 
either they or I can appeal.” This maxim that 
there is no disputing about taste covers every 
sin in works which paradoxically enough are the 
constant and ever-recurring enbject of dispute. 
‘When jadged from their own point of view,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “‘ we can never hesitate for 
& moment in estimating the relative value of any 
production of the Egyptian, the Classica), or the 
Medizval echools; .... but when it is a ques. 
tion whether Egyptian ds Classio or sr 
designs are to be adopted for modern Hog 

, then indeed de gustibus est disputan- 
dum.” It would, however, be tiresome to 
enumerate the reiterated opinions of learned men 
upon the unvarying nature of all true architeo- 
ture of every nation and of every period of his- 
tory until the close of the sixteenth century,—and 
80 tiresome is it that the old hiss and the you 
laugh when a reference to “trae principles’ 
crops up at any professional gathering. Per- 
haps, however, the recent coalition between 
Greek and Goth, which Mr. Barges and Mr. 
Pallan strengthened during the Conference of 
Architects just concluded, points to an inclination 
to generally accept the conclusions arrived at 
long ago by both M. Viollet-le-Duc and Mr. 
Fergusson, and by the Builder long before 
them,—to admit, in fact, that neither Greek 
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obstruction, and to blame the architect for 
having put it there. Let him go farther and in. 
quire the use of the columns and piers which are 
er buildi — vo oe 
a ern - i he 
would have been & told that the me 

of the “ order,” and that without the “ order” 
it was impossible to give any definite character 
to the architecture. It is even now admitted, 
perhaps indirectly, that the reason for filling up 
the interiors of modern churches with columns 
and arcades is that they are “in the style.” No 
one denies that-a large building in which every 
worshipper might see and hear the priest at 
the altar, or in the pulpit, or anywhere else 
where service is conducted, could be as easily 
and as economically built without such ob- 
ee if “the 7 oa permitted. This is 
possibly carrying exigencies of reason 
too far, because Christian traditions impose 
certain arrangements of plan which modern 
worshippers are willing to maintain. We may, 
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to convey rain-water 
ground. The rain fell naturally from 
through the open-mouthed heads of animals 
sculptured or cast i 
itself. The world 


respectively of their time; 
to archeological science, all 


motifs and symbols,—most necessary to those who 
could neither read nor write,—have been the 
principal, if not the only, ornaments used to 
adorn buildiogs erected during this 

! No revivalist of either architecture, 
h the other, for if 








“ARCHITECTURAL STYLES.” 


A TrRawstaTion into English of a full and 
yet tolerably compendious jon of the 
characteristics of the principal styles of 
architecture, by an able German writer,* is here 
offered to us as a desirable and useful addi. 
tion to our architectural literature. One special 
reason why it should be so is mentioned in 
the short inserted in the English edition 
from the pen of Mr. T. Roger Smith, who 
observes that its claim on our attention rests not 
only on the sive taken by the 
author, but on the fact that it presents the subject 
from what is at present, to English architectural 
students, almost a new point of view. This 
consists in the fact that the author looks at his 
subject from the standpoint of “an academic 
and classical professor, and one brought up not 
only in familiarity with the best examples of 
ancient art, but with the habit of mind which 
recurs to classic and especially to Greek originals, 
both as a standard of taste and as models for 
the architectural treatment of modern works.” 
This feeling is scarcely represented by of 
the writers on architecture whose works are 
known and most reputed in England at present; 
Viollet.le-Dac and Ruskin have, to the 
generation, effaced Chambers, Soane, and 
Cockerell. It may be that the present term of 
study and thonght is more fruitful for modern 
architectural development than that of the old 
Classic school ; we are disposed to think that it 
is so. Bat the classic and academic view of 
architecture is au important phaee, to say the 
least, in the history of modern architectural 
theory and study, and in a certain sense it will 
always remain one side of the truth about archi- 
tecture, though there may be great difference of 
opinion as to its relative value. 

We have not unfrequently been asked by 
persons who wished to know more about archi- 
tecture for the title of a work which would give 
them all the information and illustration they 
desired, without making too great a demand on 
their time. To expect busy people unconnected 
with the profession to read such a book as Mr. 
Ferguseon’s exhaustive “ History” (if one may, 
by the way, apply such an epithet to any book 
on a subject which is practically inexhaustible) 
is out of the question: and though various more 
or less able short treatises on principles and styles 
of architecture exist, they are mostly very in- 
adequately illustrated: and without full illustra- 
tions little idea is conveyed to the mind ofa 
reader not acquainted with architectural terms 
and forms. The book we here speak of per. 
haps comes nearer to supplying the desideratum 
than most works we have seen in the language 
It is comprised in one moderate-sized volume ; 
it is fally, and, on the whole, well illustrated by 
plans, perspective views, and details; and it 


x them with too many 
examples or with theories and reflections which 
do not directly elucidate the main facts brought 
forward. The object of the i 
distinctly stated to be to give information, 
to enter into critical dissertation 
mention is made of 


quently little or no 
theories as to genesis or relation of styles except 
those which are so as to have 


generally accepted 
passed into the category of historical record. 
Something more than this is necessary no doubt 
to the right understanding of architecture; and 
a short introductory essay on the main 
of the art would have been a useful i 
giving a standing-ground from which to criticise 


thewhole. Butit wasjustas well nottoembarrass | *most 


the bulk of the historical illustration sot som 
with theory. If through the help cf a 
volume, we can get the public to 
recognise more clearly the individualities of the 





® A Handbook of Architectaral Style. Translated from 
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There are, however, serious drawbacks to the 
acceptance of the work here offered, as a text. 
book for English readers on the subject of which 
it treats. To begin with, there is a most unfor- 
tunate blunder in the classification of styles in 
the book, and one liable to mislead all who are 
not already sufficiently uainted with the 
subject to be aware of it. The three sections 
or “ books” into which the volume is divided are 

ively headed, “Ancient Architectore,” 
ed anesque Architecture,” and “ Modern 
Styles.” The first book includes everything 
before the Christian erat; the third, everything 
from the Renaissance to the present day ; the 
second, everything from the Christian era to the 
close of the Medimval period. Of course, the 
Poets 0p the term “ Romanesque” in so 
ex a sense, is completely at variance, not 
only with the habitual phraseology of English 
architects and critics, but with the facts and 
relations of architectural style, as considered 
from the mathetic point of view. However you 
may trace the links which eventually connect 
Medieval architecture with Roman, it would be 
absurd to use such an expression as ‘“ Roman- 
esque” of the late Gothic styles, from which 
every reminiseence of Roman influence has 
faded. For the benefit of the publishers, the 
readers, and the translator of the book, let it be 
here plainly stated that the term “‘ Romanesque”’ 
is applied (rather vaguely, perhaps) to that 
phase of round-arched architecture prevalent in 
great part of Europe from about the sixth to 
the tenth, or into the eleventh century, in which 
the circular arch, and not a few of the architee- 
tural forms and details of Roman architecture, 
are retained, while mixed with a great deal of 
the manner and spirit, in detail and construction, 
which subsequently developed into the Gothic 
style in its complete form. Whether what we 
know as “ Norman” architecture should be in- 
cluded in “Romanesque” or “Gothic” would 
depend a great deal on what we regard as the 
really characteristic element of Gothic ; probably 
it is more logically defined as Gothic; but, at all 
events, there can be no question that when the 
pointed arch is once fairly established there is 
an end of the Romanesque element, as we al! 
understand the term in England ; and, therefore, 
even if this classification of Gothic as part 
of Romanesque were accepted in Germany, it 
should have been modified for English readers. 
But the fact is, that the whole thing is a jumble 
of the translator’s. In the original German 
edition, the author heads hia first and second 
“ Books,” “ Die vor-Christlichen Baustyle,” end 
“Die romantischen Baustyle” ; that is, literally 
translated, “ the pre-Christian styles,” and the 
“ Romantic styles.” Then, under the latter head 
come the subdivisions, such as “ Die romanische 
Baustyl in Allgemeinen” (the “ Romanesque 
style ingeneral ”), “ Die normannisch-romanische 
Baustyl in England” (the “ Norman-Roman- 
esque in England”’); the “ Poimted-arched styles’’ 
forming the concluding subdivisions of this 
**Book,” but all under the general head of 
romantisch. Now romantisch is not ‘‘ Roman- 
esque,” but “romantic,” a word often used by 
German critics (and sometimes now by English 
ones, who have borrowed this use of it from 
them), to express une of the two great divisions 
under which all art and literature since the 
Christian era may be grouped; the “ Classio,”’ 
which is subjected to strict laws, and in which 
form is of pre-eminent importance, and the 
“ Romantic,” which represents the more free, 
wild, and imaginative art in which colour and 
effect inate over strictness of form. On 


this supposition the classification of Rosengarten 
would be, in fact (as might be expected from a 
German critic), avery broad and philosophical one. 
Whether he intended it precisely in this sense it 
is not easy to say; it would not be quite beyond 





to 

chureb, or 

ornamented on prine 

evidence of this kind of styie-blindness not unfrequently. 

The eye, after all, sees only what it has been taught to see. 
¢ Except that ‘the Indian styles are included in this 

book, some of the examples given belong te a late 
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period of the Christian era. 
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‘mong aliens and foreigners, and whom a little 
‘ater the Italian chose from among painters and 
sculptors; poor architect! that to-day in all 
s-riousness many excellent and thoughtful people 
would sweep off the face of the earth. 

And, fursooth, What is modern architecture P 
In this progressive and atilitarian age euch a 
que:tion is over and over egain insinuated, not 
asked, by even enlightened men, and it is & 
most difficult query to answer ; indeed, it is one 
rather to be illustrated by a parable. Thas, on 
the river Medway, about a mile from Maidstone, 
may be discerned, in the midst of gravel and 
sand heaps, a temple similar to many of those 
which, on the banks of the Nile, have charmed 
travellers in all ages. It is a cemented one- 
story building, with raking sides surmounted by 
a gracefally-curved overhanging cornice; and, 
contiguous to it, is a brick obelisk of thoroughly 
orthodox shape and termination pointing proudly 
heavenwards. In the one is concealed a steam- 
engine, and through the other rises the smoke 
of its fires, and both are connected with the 
waterworks of the Kentieh metropolis,—bnild- 
ings as useful as any which a Local Board can be 
called upon to devise, or on which architect or 
engineer can display a neat appreciation of an- 
tiquity. Taking things bratally and generally 
we answer,—That is modern architecture. And 
although some people may smile at such temerity, 
it is at leaat doubtful whether a hollowed obelisk 
is much more ludicrous than many of the 
buildings with which archeological research bas 
lately endowed all the countries of the globe. 

The Greek and Medimval architects borrowed, 
their modern brethren bave simply copied, and 
in their copying have flitted from one country to 
another, from one age to another, with the confi- 
dent haste of supsrficial observation. Up to the 
advent of Palladio, the architecture of all Earope 
bad followed certain cognate traditions, had been 
the speciality of no nation or men, had been 
guided, in fact, by common-senee rales and even 
nataral laws, the property of every one. Then 
is was that an educated minority, dangerously 
possessed of a little learning, read Ciassical litera- 
tare,—for, indeed, there was little other reading 
to be got,—and probably “talked” ancient 
architecture. The still living remnants of that 
ert which flourished and was perfected before 
the speculative Greek philosopher pretended to 
ignore or depreciate its valae, were doomed as 
soon as the pedants of the sixteenth century took 
them in hand. They lingered for a while, thanks 
to the workmen, who could not be taught to 
forget early traditional trainiog. Indeed, 
some of the buildings of the Italian Renaie- 
sance seem to be less the work of a copyist 
than of a genuine borrower. The French,—a 
minority of whom, under Francis I., greedily 
appropriated Claesical spoils,—clung to their 
artistic traditions almost as late as the age of 
Lewis XIV. And, althongh the splendid hypo- 
crisy of that reign was reflected in each succes- 
sive building through the length and breadth of 
Eerope; although “slices of pilasters” and 
“bits of rastio”’ were even then fashionable 
in England, the new spires, then rising, 
of the English metropolis retained enough of 
native tradition to preserve their vitality as 
works of architecture. The domestic build. 
ings of the reign of Queen Anne were well 
and truthfully put together under a pedantic 
guise. A little more learning and a great deal of 
increased pedantry were yet wanted to sever the 
weakened chain; and to Popeand Lord Burlington 
may be attributed the glory of having thoroughly 
broken it. With “ Athenian Staart” and Lords 
Aberdeen and Elgin came in and p the 
affected yearning for the “correct” and truly 
Classical in art which distinguished the close of 
the last and the beginning of the present century. 
‘Esthetic upholsterers consammated the general 
ruin in the “ Style Empire,” and to the “ poets 
and romancers” of the fourth George is due the 
reaction whieh immediately followed in favour of 


within the comparatively emall 
island during the course of this century. Had 
the Assyrian marbles been brovght to Earope 
fifty years before they were really landed it is 
probable that an attempt would have been made 
to reproduce some of their peculiarities on a smali 
scale in the buildings of this country, just as the 
new-found beauties of Japan have been worked up 
in the “original Mediwvaliem” oftheday. Facades 
& Egyptian cheracter are still to be seen not 
only in London, bat in places as remote as Corn- 
wall; and as late as last week a successful ex- 
plorer in Asia Minor ventured to tell an audience 





met to hear a leoture upon Egyptian architecture, 
that from expeiience in New York he considered 
it a “style” pecaliarly adapted for Is and 
similar buildings. As each new book or col- 
lection of drawings of any novel kind of archi- 
tectural art bas been presented to the public an 
ephemeral cultivation of it hastaken place. The 
close imitation of Greek was followed by an 
equally close imitation of Italian, then of Gothic, 
buildings. There had been a combination called 
Greco-Roman; an Italian-Gothic combination 
was therefore inevitable. Nothing lasted, and 
a chronic compromise usually ensued. A house 
in the middle of a park might be in the Italian 
atyle, but the lodges at the park entrances — 
appropriately tske a Gothic form. Ch 

and even chapels, it was said, might have high- 
pitched roofs and pointed arches, but town- 
halls and public offices must have low roofs, or 
none at all, and round arches. Bitter animosity 
was felt by the disciples of what were called the 
Pagan and the Christian echools, Men of 
intellect actually quarrelied over the merits of an 
arcade, or the origin of the pointed arch. The 
general antagonism endered until] very lately; 
and only three years ago Sir Gilbert Scott 
deemed it worth while to allude to the two 
“camps.” Evena Prime Minister has joined in 
the abortive discussion. Mr. Gladstone made a 
happy hit at the national weakness of euwsploying 
a Classical architect todo Gothic public buildings, 
and a Gothic one to decorate Classical charches. 
But an extraordinary caprice has at length half 
settled the matter; and if it did not come from 
France it is supported by French models. A pupil 
of M. Millet, the well-known restorer of the 
Chatean of Francis I., at St. Germain, was induced 
to measure and draw certain “ Chateauz, Palaia, et 
Maisons” erected in France between the reigns 
of Henry IJ. and Lewis XIII., and what is more 
to publish his geometrical drawings to scale. 
M. César Daly had also completed the pub- 
lication of his “ Motifs Historiques.” These 
fell loosely upon the professioa of archi- 
tecta at the very moment when a few of their 
number had unconsciously started what is 
now known in anctiovecring phrase as the 
“Queen Anne Style.” This last, or at least 
latest revival, will follow doubtless the prescribed 
course of rise, progress, and decline before the 
abuse of archwological research by those who 
never think can be made to give place to ueefal 
and afterwards beautiful architecture by those 
who do. Each successive adaptation, according 
as fashion—and may we be forgiven the term— 
decreed, has helped, however, to confirm a belief in 
the common origin of all architectural forms. It 
used to be urged on the contrary that a different 
system guided the construction of different 
buildings at different periods, and that the edu. 
cation suitable to a man who is to devote himself 
to the designing of Gothic charches must neces- 
sarily be of a different character to that required 
for the construction of a Greek or a Roman 
edifice. Pages upon pages have been written 
to prove that it was wrong to reprodace, however 
perfectly, a Greek temple by men who, at 
the very moment were reproducing, with 
equal ability, Medisval churches. Both proce- 
dares have separately and at different times 
been proved oorrect, as if an architect had 
only to ascend to the top of a high mountain, 
and—were it physically possible—to survey the 
countries of the world, in order to choose the 
particular bnilding he thinks may please his em- 
ployer. It is inconsiderate, therefore, to be 
angry with the critic or amateur who, intui- 
tively conscious of the effect produced upon 
earlier communities by the langusge of archi- 
tecture, fails to find in comparatively modern 
edifices any language at all, Although a low- 
caste Hindu knows the meaning of the carvi 
upon the shrine at which he worships, cultivated 
English civilians can make nothing out of the 
“Gothic” of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Calcutta. 
Few men stop to inquire about the story which 
is told within the pediment of the Royal 
Exchange ; it wonld be tedious to attempt to 
decipher the facades of the Houses of Par. 
liament. Within the last few months it has been 
discovered that certain new statues placed in an 
old cathedral in the West of Bagland really 
meant something, and they have been hastily 
removed. Year after year the eyes of the 
country are attracted to fresh novelties, but ite 
mind is not affected by them. Yet, according 


to Mdme. de Steél, ‘‘a fine monument of archi- 
tecture is the only work of art which produces 
on the beholder an effect similar to the wonders 








of nature.” No mere copy, however admirabl 
execated, of however sublime a building, can 








produce that effect upon him who knows the 
original; to him who does not know it, the copy 
can only be an object of wonder, and the story 
imitated upon it an enigma which only the 
curious care to solve. Indisposed as many 
people may still be to admit it, there is quite as 
mach genius displayed in Blenheim Palace as in 
the best recent chiteaux of Gothic fashion; and 
come eatirist may yet appropriately apply to 
more than one practitioner the harsh 
epitaph which Pope flang at the body of Sir 
Jobn Vanbrogh :— 
“ Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load oa thee.”’ 

There has been no lack of writers during the 
last thirty or forty years to tell the architectural 
world of ita false aspirations. But the trath be- 
fore it reaches its destination mast be 
repeated by many voices and pens. The 
of “de gustibus non disputandum™ ig at the 
bottem of all the wrong notions about art that 
are now flying over the world. If it hold 
good with respect to taste, and we quote Lord 
Kames in his well-known “ Elements of Criti. 
ciam,” “it must hold equally true with reapect 
to the other external senses. ... It may be 
resolved into the following general proposition 
that with respect to the perceptions of senee by 
which some objects appear egreeable, some dis. 
agreeable, there is uet each athing as a good ora 
bad, aright ora wrong.” “ But the Fine Arts,” 
he continued, “are a snbject of reasoning as 
well astaste.” According to M. Viollet-le-Dac, 
the sentiment of pure and cnitivated taste is 
merely aninvolantary effert of the reason which 
does not find vent in expression. In April, 1864, 
Cardinal Wiseman, who talked well upon art 
matters, said to an audience at the South 
Kensington Museum :—“ An additional clear de- 
duction from observation of the pastis this, that 
wherever monuments have been left us of 
architectural power and grandeur, these quali. 
ties have been exhibited in a characteristic 
style according to national types not varying 
from age to age, still less from year to year. 
There was a principle in architecture distinct 
from taste,—the second might chavge, but the 
firet was invariable.” Again, the reply to acritic 
which is to be found in the first volame of the 
“ Stones of Venice,” is equally destructive to the 
supposed unanswerable argument of taste :— 
“The writer,” says Mr. Raskin, “noticed my 
constant praise of St. Mark’s. ‘Mr. Ruskin 
thinks it a very beautiful building! We,’ 
said be, ‘ think it avery ugly one.’ I was not sur- 
prised at the difference of opinion, but at the 
thing being considered so completely a subject of 
Opinion. My op ta in matters of painting 
always assume there is such a thing as@ 
law of right, and that I do not understand it; 
bat my architectural adversaries eppeal to no 
law ; thoy slaaply aut (hole epinionvegainetmiae 
and indeed there is no law at present to which 
either they or I can appeal.” This maxim that 
there is no disputing about taste covers every 
sin in works which paradoxically enough are the 
constant and ever-recurring subject of dispute. 
‘When jadged from their own point of view,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “we can never hesitate for 
a moment in estimating the relative value of any 
production of the Egyptian, the Classical, or the 
Medimval echools; . . . . but when it is a ques- 
tion whether Egyptian or Classico or Gothic 
designs are to be adopted for modern English 
purposes, then indeed de gusti:bus est disputan- 
dum.” It would, however, be tiresome to 
enumerate the reiterated opinions of learned men 
upon the unvarying nature of all true architec- 
ture of every nation and of every period of his- 
tory until the close of the sixteenth century,—and 
80 tiresome is it that the old hiss and the y 
langh when a reference to ‘‘trne principles’ 
crops up at any professional gathering. Per- 
haps, however, the recent coalition between 
Greek and Goth, which Mr. Barges and Mr. 
Pallan strengthened during the Conference of 
Architects just concladed, points to.an inclination 
to generally accept the conclasions arrived at 
long ago by both M. Viollet-le-Duc and Mr. 
Fergusson, and by the Builder long before 
them,—to admit, in fact, that neither Greek 
nor Gothic buildings are in themselves 
to be copied, but that the principles upon which 
they were constructed are identical in their 
origin, and took a similar conrse in their develop- 
ment; and that these principles are the only 
things which can be softly imitated in the desiga 
and construction of modern It is 
something to have been eble to declare, a8 
Mr. Pallan did amidst the of @ pro 
fessional audience, thet a truce has been cons 
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a modern building. Some thirty years he 
would have sone that the column atin 
of the “ order,” and that without the “order” 
it was impossible to give any definite character 
to the architecture. It is even now admitted, 
perhaps indirectly, that the reason for filling up 
the interiors of modern churches with columns 
and arcades is that they are “in the style.” No 
one denies that-a ilding in which every 
worshipper might see and hear the priest at 
the altar, or in the pulpit, or anywhere else 
where service is conducted, could be as easily 
end as economically built without such ob- 
= if “the i permitted. This is 
possibly carrying the exigencies of reason 
too far, because Christian traditions impose 
certain arrangements of plan which modern 
worshippers are willing to maintain. We may, 
however, for the sake of example, suppose that 
the two Houses of Convocation require a build. 
ing in which to assemble. To construct a huge 
manuy-sided edifice of two stories, vaulted upon 
@ central support, because the Medisoval Chapter. 
hoses were so built, would be to defeat the 
object for whieh the building was erected,— 


height of a building, it is not a 
for both rain and sun beat in between the 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Acropolis, with a statue, not of bronze 
and gold leaf, but of wood, ivory, and precious 
stones, would require an absolate defence to it 
against sun and rain. More homely instances 
may be cited. The Greek, in his temples and 
public buildings, did not make use of any pipe 
to convey rain-water from the roofs to the 
ground. The rain fell naturally from the gutter 
—— er: open-mouthed heads of animals 
sculptured or cast the outside of the gutter 
itself. The worl hes Sis 


monies connected with them. 


and devices upon and wi 

and Gothic arch a 

delineation in marble and stone of the customs 
and 


respectively of their time; 
to archzological science, all modern communi. 


ties have been enabled to learn something of 
both, yet, strange to say, Pagan and Medizval 
motifs and symbols,—moat to those who 
could neither read nor write,—have been the 

incipal, if not the only, ornaments used to 
adorn buildiogs erected in England during this 
century! No revivalist of either architecture, 
however, can safely reproach the other, for if 
British statesmen have been made to figure as 
tyrants and philosophers, modern bishops and 








“ARCHITECTURAL STYLES.” 
A TRANSLATION into English of a full and 


,| yet tolerably compendious — be 


characteristics of the principal les 

architecture, by an able German writer,* is here 
offered to us as a desirable and useful i- 
tion to our architectural literature. One special 
reason why it should be so is mentioned in 


for | the short preface inserted in the English edition 


from the pen of Mr. T. Roger Smith, who 
observes that its claim on our attention rests not 
only on the comprehensive taken by the 
author, but on the fact that it presents the subject 
from what is at present, to English architectural 


pan students, almost a new point of view. This 


consists in the fact that the author looks at his 
subject from the standpoint of “an academic 
and classical professor, and one brought up not 





only in familiarity with the best examples of 
ancient art, but with the habit of mind which 
recars to classic and especially to Greek originals, 
both as a standard of taste and as models for 
the architectural treatment of modern works.” 
This feeling is scarcely represented by any of 
the writers on architecture whose works are 
known and most reputed in England at present; 
Viollet-le-Dac and Ruskin have, to the younger 
generation, effaced Chambers, Soane, and 
Cockerell. It may be that the present term of 
study and thonght is more fruitful for modern 
architectural development than that of the old 
Classic school ; we are disposed to think that it 
is so. But the classic and academic view of 
architecture is an important phase, to say the 
least, in the history of modern architectural 
theory and study, and in a certain sense it will 
always remain one side of the truth about archi- 
tecture, though there may be great difference of 
opinion as to its relative value. 

We have not unfrequently been asked by 
persons who wished to know more about archi- 
tecture for the title of a work which would give 
them all the information and illustration they 
desired, without making too great a demand on 
their time. To expect busy people unconnected 
with the profession to read such a book as Mr. 
Fergusson’s exhaustive “ History” (if one may, 
by the way, apply such an epithet to any book 
on a subject which is practically inexhaustible) 
is out of the question: and though various more 
or less able short treatises on principles and styles 
of architecture exist, they are mostly very in. 
adequately illustrated: and without full illustra- 
tions little idea is conveyed to the mind ofa 
reader not acquainted with architectural terms 
and forms. The book we here speak of per. 
haps comes nearer to supplying the desideratum 
than most works we have seen in the lan 
It is comprised in one moderate.sized volume ; 
it is fally, and, on the whole, well illustrated by 
plans, perspective views, and details; and it 
furnishes readers with the general ontline 
and characteristics of the main styles of the 
world, without perplexing them with too many 
examples or with theories and reflections which 
do not directly elucidate the main facts brought 
forward. The object of the book, in fact, is 
distinctly stated to be to give information, not 
to enter into critical dissertation; and conse- 
quently little or nod mention is made of any 
theories as to genesis or relation of styles except 
those which are so generally accepted as to have 
passed into the category of historical record. 
Something more than this is necessary no doubt 
to the right understanding of architecture; and 
a short introductory essay on the main 
of the art would have been a useful , as 
giving a standing- from which to criticise 
thewhole. Butitwasjastas well nottoembarrass 
the bulk of the historical iMlustration of styles 
with theory. If through the help of a 
volume, we can get the reading publie to 
recognise more clearly the individualities of the 


* A Handbook of Architectural Translated from 
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leading architectural styles, something at least 
will have been gained.* : 

There are, however, serious drawbacks to the 
acceptance of the work here offered, as a text- 
beok for English readers on the subject of which 
it treats. To begin with, there is a most unfor-. 
tunate blunder in the classification of styles in 
the book, and one liable to mislead all who are 
not already sufficiently uainted with the 
subject to be aware of it. The three sections 
or “ books” into which the volume is divided are 
respectively headed, “ Ancient Architecture,” 
‘Romanesque Architecture,’ and “ Modern 
Styles.” The first book includes everything 
before the Christian erat; the third, everything 
from the Renaissance to the present day; the 
second, everything from the Christian era to the 
close of the Medimval period. Of course, the 
empl of the term “‘ Romanesque” in so 
e a sense, is completely at variance, not 
only with the habitual phraseology of English 
architects and critics, but with the facts and 
relations of architectural style, as considered 
from the wathetic point of view. However you 
may trace the links which eventually connect 
Medieval architecture with Roman, it would be 
absurd to use such an expression as “ Roman- 
esque” of the late Gothic styles, from which 
every reminiscence of Roman influence has 
faded. For the benefit of the publishers, the 
readers, and the translator of the book, let it be 
here plainly stated that the term ‘‘ Romanesque ”’ 
is applied (rather vaguely, perhaps) to that 
phase of round-arched architecture prevalent in 
great part of Europe from about the sixth to 
the tenth, or into the eleventh century, in which 
the circular arch, and not a few of the architec- 
tural forms and details of Roman architecture, 
are retained, while mixed with a great deal of 
the manner and spirit, in detail and construction, 
which subsequently developed into the Gothic 
style in its complete form. Whether what we 
know as “ Norman” architecture should be in- 
cluded in “Romanesque” or “Gothic” would 
depend a great deal on what we regard as the 
really characteristic element of Gothic ; probably 
it is more logically defined as Gothic ; but, at all 
events, there can be no question that when the 
pointed arch is once fairly established there is 
an end of the Romanesque element, as we al! 
understand the term in England ; and, therefore, 
even if this classification of Gothic as part 
of Romanesque were accepted in Germany, it 
should have been modified for English readers. 
Bat the fact is, that the whole thing is a jumble 
of the translator’s. In the original German 
edition, the author heads hia first and second 
“ Books,” “ Die vor-Christlichen Baustyle,” end 
“Die romantischen Baustyle” ; that is, literally 
translated, “ the pre-Christian styles,” and the 
“Romantic styles.” Then, under the latter head 
come the subdivisions, such as “ Die romanische 
Bausty! in Allgemeinen” (the “ Romanesque 
style ingeneral ”), “‘ Die normannisch-romanische 
Baustyl in England” (the “ Norman-Romap- 
esque in England”’); the “ Pointed-arched styles ’’ 
forming the concluding subdivisions of this 
“Book,” but all under the general head of 
romantisch. Now romantisch is not “ Roman- 
esque,” but “romantic,” a word often used by 
German critics (and sometimes now by English 
ones, who have borrowed this use of it from 
them), to express une of the two great divisions 
ander which all art and literature since the 
Obristian era may be grouped; the “ Classio,”’ 
which is subjected to strict laws, and in which 
form is of pre-eminent importance, and the 
“ Romantic,” which represents the more free, 
wild, and imaginative art in which colour and 
effect inate over strictness of form. On 
this supposition the classification of Rosengarten 
would be, in fact (as might be expected from a 
Germancritic),a very broad and philosophical one. 
Whether he intended it precisely in this sense it 
is not easy to say; it would not be quite beyond 





* It is really astonishing, we may here observe, what 
ignorance of the features of different styles is 
often evinced by those who are in general very well educated 
people, and who would on no account own to thesame kind 
of i to music or literature, for instenee. 
want of any attention to the subject 
ee EE 
styles e power of many o . Itseems 
almost ineredible that persons of generally educated tastes, 
eens ihe Worths oc’ partes tar saree tae 
une 
cenaer a Aig Bowe wah SE sves ~mtelge. Bare ay gras SrA 
church, or to reco 
orname 


the two are composed and 
mted on principl-s; but we have hed 
evidence of this kind of (be retin not came. 
, after sees only wha’ been to see. 
"yoo that ‘the Indien are included in this 
book, t some of the examples given belong to a late 
period of the Christian ers. 
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criticism, because there is no doubt that_ the 


Indian styles, which are not included in the 
second Book, but in the first, ought in that sense 
to come under the head of “ Romantic” architec- 
tare, although it isobviousthere would bea certain 
anachronism in applying the term to the earlier 
of them. Perhaps the best translation for 
English readers would have been “ Post-Roman 
styles.’ At any rate, it is quite certain that 
“ Romanesque,” as the heading of the second 
Book, is in every sense wrong, and that by over- 
looking the important distinction between roman- 
tisch and romanisch, and translating them both 
by the same word “ Romanesque” (which is the 
correct equivalent of romanisch), the translator 
has conveyed to all readers of the English edition 
@ wrong impression upon an important point in 
architectural history and classification, besides 
crediting the German author with a mistake in 
the same direction which he certainly never 
made, but which, nevertheless, is actually re- 
ferred to in the English preface as a special point 
in the book. 

There are other peculiarities in Rosengarten’s 
book which ought to have been noticed in intro- 
ducing it to English readers. It should have 
been pointed out how meagre and out of date is 
the first chapter on Indian architecture, and 
that the only illustration given of that important 
form of Baddhist architecture, the “tope” (the 
small engraving, fig. 7). is both inadequate and, 
as regards the principal specimens, incorrect in 
form, for the walls of the typical tope do not 
batter inwards at the lower portion of the struc- 
ture, as shown there, and could not stand, ona 
large scale, if they did. A more important point 
is the view which is taken of the Pointed style. 
It is perfectly absurd that a book should be 
published in England for the instruction of 
English readers on the characteristics of archi- 
tectural styles, in which that style is described 
as the “Gothic or German style,” and in which 
the illustrations of Gothic detail are taken in a 
majority of cases from the inferior and wiry 
detail of German Gothic, and the western facade 
of Freiburg Cathedral is offered as a typical 
specimen of the “ soaring effect’ of Gothic archi- 
tecture. That is exactly what the Freiburg 
building does not illastrate ; because, in place of 
the genuine and apparently natural and inevitable 
growth and development of one portion from 
another, which is the characteristic of true 
Gothic in its purest form, the lantern and spire 
at Freiburg are planted on a substructure with 
which they have no connexion, and no similarity 
of treatmentor manner; not to speak of the hard 
and prosaic style of the whole. A reader who 
took up this book to gain some acquaintance 
with the characteristics of the Pointed style 
would derive an utterly wrong notion therefrom ; 
he would merely see the style through German 
spectacles, and in place of its real beauties would 
only gain a knowledge of some of its failures, or 
at least of its secondary and partial successes. 
The German builders never really grasped or 
worked out the Pointed style in its finest capa- 
bilities, and the German mind has never appre- 


ciated or sympathised in its central and most | poet 


poetic forms. Where German architecture is 
great is in its early round-arched or Romanesque 
style, which exhibits a union of solidity and 
grandeur with diversity of outline to a remark- 
able degree, and which, as Mr. Fergusson has 
observed, might have been developed intoa very 
noble round-arched Gothio style. Bat “ soaring ” 
is not the prevalent quality of the German mind, 
and the Pointed-arched style, with ite vertical 
tendencies, never received from them more than 
® half-hearted allegiance and an imperfect deve- 
lopment. It is amusing to find in the chapter on 
the “Architecture of the present Day,” the 
author’s opinion as to the unsuitability of Me- 
dizval architecture to the present period (an 
opinion we are by no means disposed to quarrel 
with per se), fortified by the reflection that 
“ when the highly-gifted Schinkel only partially 
succeeded in attempts like these, it is not to be 
wondered at that less distingnished architects, 
who have but enjoyed a one-sided and deficient 
education, should not have attained satisfactory 
results in the endeavour to adapt this style 
to the every-day requirements of the pre- 
sent period.” Now, the fact is, that “the 
highly-gifted Schinkel” never had, as his few 
attempts at it sufficiently prove, the slightest 
sympathy with the feeling of Gothic architecture, 
or comprehension of its peculiar poetry and beauty. 
If the question is to be debated whether revived 
Medisva!l architecture can or cannot meet the 
tone and taste of modern times, and give rise to 
great and beantifal buildings which will be per- 


manently admired, the controversy must at 
least be based upon some better specimens of 
what can be accomplished in this wa: 
those left by Schinkel, who was, in a 
beautiful draughtsman, with a great knowledge 
of classic art and uncommonly little feeling for 
architectural effect or expression, apart from 
sculpture and decoration. A characteristic 
indication of the German view of the subject 
occurs in the same chapter, a page or two further 
on, where it is observed that the buildings 
erected in the modern period in England differ 
essentially from those erected in similar styles 
in other countries, and that one characteristic of 
the English buildings erected in the Gothic style 
is “a deficiency of strongly-marked architectural 
keeping, for both main and subordinate features 
are generally irregular. In most cases the whole 
group is highly unsymmetrical, and the tower is 
at one corner, by which a picturesque effect is 
aimed at,” and an illustration is given of this in 
a bad engraving of “A Memorial Church in 
Scotland,” which, though not by any means a 
specimen of what our best modern Gothic archi- 
tects produce, is at least a long way in advance 
in feeling and effectiveness, of anything gene- 
rally produced in the same style by the com- 
patriots of Schinkel. At the same time, it is 
not unwholesome to be reminded that unsym- 
metrical arrangement is not in reality by any 
means so much a part and parcel of Gothie 
architecture as it is the fashion to think in 
England, as we have often taken occasion to 
observe in our own columns. Modern English 
Gothic is farther illustrated by what is com- 
placently called “ A View of the New Houses of 
Parliament, London, from the River,” a state- 
ment for which the representatives of Sir Charles 
Barry might bring an action for libel against the 
publishers with every chance of success. It is 
a wretched engraving, representing one corner of 
the building, next to Westminster Bridge, the 
two towers and the river front being left out of 
account altogether. It is vexatious to think that 
this should have gone forth to German readers as 
an illustration of one of the finest of modern 
buildings. In England, where every one knows 
the building, it is of less consequence; but, for 
the credit of the publication, a better illustra- 
tion should have been procured, or this one 
omitted altogether. 
Other illustrations in the book are by no means 
so unsatisfactory as these. Almost the whole of 
what relates to Greek art and the styles directly 
connected with it is exceedingly well done, and 
fully illustrated with engraviogs of cor siderable 
finish and merit. Two remarks with reference 
to Greek architecture we may note. The one is 
that “the embellishments in the Grecian style 
uniformly assist in brioging out the intention of 
the mouldings, in such a way that the magnifi- 
cence of Greek ornament never, with all its 
richness, runs counter to the simple, moderate, 
and practical character of the style; for the 
repetition of each scheme of ornamentation in 
form and adjustment falfils to a certain extent 
that office for architecture which metre does tor 
ry.’ The other is in regard to the now un- 
doubted fact of the introduction of polychromy 
on Greek buildings, about which Herr Rosen- 
garten remarks that “this painting probably took 
place only in certain parts and details, in order 
to bring out the architectural form; as, for 
instance, in the case of mouldings, or in the 
frieze, to set off the sculptares. The temple, as 
a whole, appeared in the natural colour of the 
stone; and the artificial colouring, which was 
generally dark blue and dark red, though confined 
to subordinate details, contributed greatly to the 
general effect.” An engraving of a portion of a 
Doric entablature, frieze, and cornice is added, 
attempting a restoration of this portion of the 
building, with the painted ornament, in a manner 
which has a very good effect and seems not at 
all far from what we may presume to have been 
the method and principle employed. What we 
would draw attention to is the author’s theory of 
the partial employment only of the colour, 
leaving the marble as the ground,—a th 
which seems to us far more credible, and more 
- og agg Pag sesthetic sense of 
e , than the i su though it 
has been by able English a te mais 
surface of such a building asthe Parthenon was 
entirely covered with pigment ; and which seems 
contrary both to true taste and common sense. 
The Roman style, and the styles of the 
Renaissance, are also well and fully treated and 
illastrated ; in fact, it is a result of the classical 





leanings by which the author, in common with 
most modern German architects, is possessed, 


than | Gothic architecture, the greatest build 





that all which is closely connected with Classic 
forms receives his attention and sympathy, a 
that the world has seen, is dismissed wi og 
ty and with insufficient and one. 
sided illustration, in which inferior types of 
design and detail are illustrated as if they were 
th Rip Gav veiy Saemudon ogee. 
the present day t acquaint. 
ance with pce Areas’ Reser work, = 

In short, what ’a book required, 
in being presented in an English dress, was to be 
thoroughly well edited ; portions containing ideas 
which are now su brought up to the 
level of the information and critical theory of 
the present moment, and misrepresentations 
which result from the exclusively German views 
of the writer corrected or counterbalanced. 
None of this has been done. The book is put 
before us in a translation which evinces in various 
points an insufficient acquaintance with the sub. 
ject on the part of the translator, and preceded 
by 8 preface which says nothing to counteract 
any relative or positive defects in the book, but 
merely pats it on the back in introducing it to 
the English reader. Under these circumstances, 
it is impossible to regard the ‘‘ Handbook of 
Architectural Styles” as really filling @ gap in 
regard to English architectural literature which, 
had the translation been efficiently edited and 
annotated, it might very well have filled. As it 
is, we can only say that it may be useful as a 
popular treatise till a better one comes to fill ite 
place. 








OPENING OF THE NEW VICTORIA 
BATHS AT PECKHAM. 


Tue large new public baths which have jast 
been erected in St. Martin’s-lane, Peckham, 
nearly opposite Rye-lane, have been ow 
opened. The buildings, including those whic 
inclose the baths, together with the engine-house 
and offices attached, cover an area of nearly two 
acres in extent. There are two large swimming- 
baths ranning parallel with each other. The 
first-class bath is 140 ft. long, and 60 ft. wide, 
with eighty boxes for bathers fitted up around 
the water's edge. It is coverrd in by a wooden 
and glass roof, with an open lantern light for 
ventilation purposes, running the entire length. 
A balcony for spectators, with a frontage of iron 
trellis work, is carried round the bath above the 
bathers’ boxes. The second-class bath is larger 
than that just described, being 160 ft. in length, 
and 60 ft. in width, and fitted with 140 bathers’ 
boxes. The roof and open lantern light are uni- 
form with the first-class bath. The baths have 
@ continaous supply of water from an artesian 
well, 300 ft. in depth, which has been sunk on 
@ piece of ground immediately attached, in con- 
nexion with which an engine-house has been 
erected, with a pump sufficiently powerfal to 
lift 25,0CO gallons of water per hour. Provision 
has also been made for securing the water supply 
to the baths, in the event of a break-down of the 
engine, by laying down a number of pipes con- 
necting the baths with the street mains. In 
addition to the swimming-baths upwards of forty 
private warm and washing baths have also been 
erected in a separate portion of the building 
running parallel with the first-class swimming- 
bath, on the west side. A large area of land on 
the north side of the baths has been reserved 
for a skating-rink, which is about to be con- 
structed. 

The baths have been designed and erected by 
Mr. Higgs, sen., the freeholder, formerly the 
senior partner in the firm of Higgs, Hill, & Higgs, 
builders and contractors. They have been 
designated the “ Victoria Baths.” 








Drainage of Public Buildings.— In the 
House of Commons, on the 8th of June, Mr. C. 
Denison asked whether the ramour was 
that the new Public Offices, owing to careless- 
ness on the part of the builder or architect, were 
most defective in their drainage, no communica- 
tion having been made between the drainage of 
the buildings and the main drain in the street. 
Lord H. Lennox said the drainage of the Home 
and Colonial Offices had been found on one or two 
occasions to be in a very deficient state, and, of 
course, the person responsible was the architect 
who d , and under whom the contractors 


built,—namely, Sir Gilbert Scott. His (Lord H. 
Lennox’s) attention was called to the matter, 
and in an incredibly short space of time the evil 
was remedied, as far as possible. 
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PICTURES BY THE LATE L. R. MIGNOT, | most important works we find ourselves on | The other quality which gives a certain spe- 
: : _ | ground unfamiliar to the English stadent of | cialty to Mignot’s landscape-painting is that the 

A very remarkable collection of pictures is landscape. The characteristics of South best of his works combine in an unusual degree 
at present to be seen at No. 25, Bond-street ;, American scenery have scarcely ever been set a feeling for the poetic aspect of landscape with 
remarkable both for their artistic and poetic | before us by an artist of genius, and even North | @ Conscientious effort after truthfulness of repre- 
American scenery, more accessible and better sentation; a combination not very common. 








feeling, and for their distinctive character in 


to subject and aim. From time to time | kaown, cannot be said to have furnished much Those who look with attention at the small 


allusion has been made in our columns to stray 
works by Mignot, included in various exhibitions | 


as yet to the higher achievements of landscape 
painting. The great central wonder of Niagara 


that have been noticed by us; but those who has been the occasion of a great deal of rabbishy 
had only made acquaintance with the artist’s aud common-place painting. No one can com- 
works in this accidental manner will probably be plain of common-place, at any rate, in Mignot’s 
surprised, as we were, at the impression they remarkable illuatration, painted from the tower 


| painting of the “Valley of Meyringen” (36), 
_ for instance, will be surprised to find what deli- 
,cate nuances of treatment, of colour, of aérial 
| perspective are to be detected in this quiet and 
| unpretending-looking picture. On a larger 
, scale the same qualities are discernible in “ The 


uce when seen collectively. in the rapids above the Falls, and placing the Lake of Lucerne” (29), and the large view of 
Louis Rémy Mignot was not a Frenchman, as spectator on the brink, as it were, of the precipice the “Jang-Frau” (2), a remarkably successful 
is sometimes supposed from his name, but a over which these turbid heaps of water are just effort of realistic painting of a scene of this kind 
native of Charleston, South Carolina, where he about to discharge themselves, in a manner that without hardness, and without losing the sense 
was born in 1831, At the age of sixteen he was is almost startling. A large pictureof the Falls of distance and scale. 
sent to Holland, and placed in the studio of from below, with a mass of rock jatting outinto In illustration of the traly poetic feeling of 
Schelfhout to learn the processes of the art the foreground, promised to be equal in effect the artist for suggestive aspects of landscape 
which he wished to follow; we eay “the pro- to the other, but was never completed. The may be mentioned some of the small works in 
cesses” merely, because the style and feeling of South American scenes, such as the “Table- which a single chord of feeling is struck, such as 
his painting seem to be entirely his own, the lands of the Rio Bamba” (34), “Incense. a “Farm View in Warwickshire” (4), “ Storm 
result of the influence of the brilliant South breathing Morn” (46), “ Moonlight in Ecuador,” over Kenilworth Castle” (13), “‘ Sanset Study, 
American scenery upon an artistic and sensitive and “Sunrise in Ecuador” (102-3), areso much North America” (14), “Solitude,” a rough 
natare. His first artistic reputation, it is true, out of the beat of most Eaglish experiences of sketchy painting of much power, representing a 
was gained in New York, and as a painter of landscape that one must receive them in faith solitary rock in the midst of the ocean (22), 
North American scenery; but the really dis- rather than ina spirit oforiticism. Batthat they “Sanset on the Pacific” (37), ‘Closing Day, 


tinctive quality of his genius appears 
have been developed by his visit to South 
America in ’58, which gave rise to some of his 
finest and most original productions, and seems to 
have had a permanent influence in defining and 
developing his style. In 1862 Mr. Mignot came 
to England, ostensibly en route for India, where 
he proposed to himself to make the painting of 
Himalayan scenery his object: an intenticn 
which we regret was never realised, as he cer- 
tainly had peculiar faculties for dealing with 
such a grand phase of landscape, so little treated 
by landscape-painters hitherto. Various circum. 
stances, however, determined his stay in England, 
where he continued for the most part to practise 
his art till his death in 1870. 
A specialty of interest is given to the exhi- 
bition, partly from the fact thatin some of the 


to us to! 


are genuine translations of Natare one is led to South America” (62), “Winter View” (41), 
believe, not only from the evidence of thought and others. A very striking and almost unique 
and labour in the artist’s style, but from com. picture is that entitled “ Thunder,—North 
parison with the truthfalness of some other America” (39), in which the aspect of sky and 
scenes more familiar to us. Look at the power- landscape, and even the feel of the air just before 
ful little work representing a ruined cottage in the crisis of a thunderstorm are remarkably 
Warwickshire, under the title “Desolation” conveyed. 

(120), and we have in the perfect trathfulnessof The collection does not comprise anything 
its tone and details an indication that the artist like the complete works of Mignot, but enough 
is to be trusted. A comparison of this with the are shown here to give a better idea than most 
splendid piece of glowing effect in the small persons in England, we imagine, have formerly 
“Sunset Study’ (55) is sufficient to show had of his real power as a landscape artist. The 
Mignot’s innate power and versatility, and his collection has been got together by the exertions 
capacity for grasping the predominant feeling of the artist’s widow, who has been desirous 
of a scene. No two subjects could be more thas to obtain a wider recognition of her late 
utterly distinct in nature and in feeling than husband’s powers,—an effort which will have the 
these, yet both are treated with equal power, and sympathy of every one, on other besides artistic 
with a complete individuality of style. | grounds. 








GENERAL 


CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 





As was briefly stated in our report last week, | President of that Board (Mr. Sclater-Booth) had 
a general meeting of the members of the Con-| invited suggestions from this Conference, so 
ference was held on Thursday, June 15th, at that he thought the time was exceedingly oppor- 
three o'clock, on which occasion Mr. John tune for the discussion of the question. With 
Whichoord, F.S.A., presided, when the subjects regard to the second subject on the programme 
of the papers were, “General Building Regula- | (they had also two papers), the registration and 
tions for the United Kingdom,” by Mr. J. classification of houses was a somewhat novel 
Honeyman, of Glasgow, and Mr. J. Clarke, C.E., idea, and was closely connected with the regis- 
of Liverpool; and on “The Registration and tration and classification of another class of 


damp arising. Drain-pipes were laid without 
any closing of the socket-joints, and the sewage 
percolated through the floors. While profes- 
sional men were prevented from doing some 
useful things, the speculative builder might do 
anything with impunity. With regard to dis. 

i powers of district surveyors, some of 
them were elected from the most distinguished 
ranks of the profession, and he thought more, 





Classification cf Houses,” by Mr. Henry Parsons, structares, viz., ships. He could see com. rather than less, discretionary power should be 


of London, and Mr. J. Sellars, of Glasgow. 

The Chairman said they had to consider two 
very practical subjects, and he was very pleased to 
find that threeout of the four papersto be read were 
by gentlemen from provincial towns. He ventured 
to think both of the above subjects merited the 
serious consideration and attention of this body, 
being as it was @ representative one, not only of 
the members practising in Londop, and members 
of this Institute, but of those of their fraternity 
who had similar works to conduct in the large | 
provincial cities. There was no question that) 





| paratively little difference between the classi-| given tothem. He did not think there was any 


fication of buildings and that of ships. No provision as to timber in houses in the Building 
doubt it was an important, and at the same! Act, and he was sure, in many cases he had 
time novel, subject to consider. With regard to seen, there was great risk from the inadequate 


the first subject it was one which every archi- 
tect throughout the kingdom must have material 
interest in promoting and bringing it to the 
comprehensive and general acceptation of those 
practising both in the country and in the 
metropolis, so that they might perfectly under- 
stand what they had to deal with. 

The secretary having read the correspondence 





the consideration of the regulations for building | alluded to, 
in the various local towns was a matter of; Mr. Honeyman proceeded to read his paper, 
primary importance, and commended itself which we shall print hereafter. 
not only to those whose practice mainly lay in| Mr. J. Clarke aleo read a paper on the same 
that direction, but also to those who had by /| subject. This we printed in our last (p. 594). 
chance works to carry on in the different towns,; In the discussion which followed these two 
because anything more difficult to deal with papers, 
than the contradictory laws that exist at the| Mr. Porter remarked that the Metropolitan 
present moment he could not conceive, and, in Building Act was inapplicable to the suburbs of 
fact, it required an analysis of architectura) London. It was almost impossible to build 
judicature to be gone through in almost every | houses in the suburbs without coming in contact 
town in which one had works to carry out. He with the Metropolitan Board of Works at nearly 
would content himself by announcing one fact in| every stage. He thought that the Metropolitan 
_Telation to the first paper, viz., that the Insti-| Building Act should only apply within a 
tate, through thesecretary, had had a correspond. | certain range. If they” wished to build a 
ence with the Local Government Board quite | verandah in the suburbs, they must make an 
recently in respect of one particular question | application to the Board of Works, and often 
arising out of a revision of the bye-laws, which great delay occurred in getting their permission 
they understood was contemplated as to the in the matter. Sanitary regulations were not 
preparation and deposit of elevation drawings. | touched in the Metropolitan Building Act. If 
He suggested that that ce should they looked round London they saw buildings 
be read, in order to show that the Board have | erected upon a subsoil of ashes, with the most 
under consideration the preparation of a series | wretched foundations. He thought the Metro. 
of bye-laws, which he trasted would hereafter | politan _Act should provide that a concrete 
supersede the bye-laws that at present obtain, | foundation should be put in in such cases. In 
having the contradictory ends to which he before | other instances they saw buildings placed on a 
alluded ; and he was glad to say the Right Hon. 





clay soil, with 2 in. or 3 in. of water, and the 


scantliogs of the timber put in. 
| Mr. Drew (of Dublin) said, in that city there 
was no Building Act, and the inconveniences 
there had come to such a head that necessity 
arose for immediately promoting one, and steps 
were now being taken for the purpose; and for 
that reason he approved of many of the sugges- 
tions in the papers in so far as they related to a 
General Building Act, and, in the case of Dublin, 
he considered it would be a great boon to that 
city. The great difficulty that arose there—and 
he dared say it applied to other cities—was, that 
whereas the city of London proper was but a 
very small part of the metropolis, Dublin iteelf 
consisted of the city and independent townships, 
altogether amounting to a very large area, with 
@ population of some 350,000. The objection 
had been raised that under corporate bodies the 
chief object in promoting such an Act would be 
to create local patronage, and not with a view for 
the general good. With that point before him, 
he disagreed with the opinion that district sur- 
veyors should be solely restricted to the duties of 
their office. In his opinion, being in indepen- 
dent practice gave an individual a position 
which was valuable in relation to the duties of 
district surveyor. There was one point which 
was new to him, and struck him,—that was the 
proposal to appoint referees. There were many 
ints of difficulty at present. He could go so 
ey as to say, having no Building Act in Dublin, 
they had nothing to define what constitutes a 
party-wall, and that would be likely to give rise 
to a great deal of litigation in Dablin. At the 
same time he thought the appointment of referees 
a 
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in the case of the working of the Bailding Act 
would tend to take away practice from the legal 
profession, and that was a point which he 
cordially approved of. At the proper time he 
would, with the permission of the Conference, 
move a resolution on this subject. 

Mr. Roger Smith would like to say a few 
words on some aspects of this question. When 
he came into the room he felt there was great 
difficulty in dealing with it, not so much with 
regard to the regulations to be defined, as to the 
mode in which their observance could be secured. 
The greater part of Mr. Honeyman’s paper was 


the present one would be aware that the im- 
possibility to make the official referees a prac- 
ticable body was the cause of that Act being 
repealed. 

Mr. Arthar Cates thought it desirable that the 
Conference should learn something of the model 
bye-laws, a copy of which had been sent to the 
Institute by Mr. Solater-Booth. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Cates) probable that the Local Govern. 
ment Board felt the same difficulty as had been 





felt by architects practising in the provinces, 
whose business laid them under the control of 
the local bodies. There was also some difficulty 


directed to the status of district surveyors in from the framing of the bye-laws themselves, 
carrying out the provisions of the Act, and he | which had been drawn up at different periods by 
dissented from several of the views expressed. | men with different views. The great point, he 
Inthe first place, he thought it would be better | apprehended, was, that the bye-laws should not 
to leave London alone. London was very different | be inconsistent with the Act under which they 
from every other town ; it was, in fact, a county | were framed. An instance came under his 
by itself. It had a system which (with many notice in which the local authorities had pre. 
faults) worked very well, and there could be no pared regulations purporting to be drawn up 
question the idea would never be entertained of | under the bye-laws, which required conditions to 
including the metropolis in any general building | be satisfied far beyond what the bye-laws pre- 
Act. He thought with regard to London there | scribed. That was & condition of things which 
could be no greater mistake than altering the | it was desirable to get rid of. It was also de- 
status of the district surveyors and substituting | sirable that there should be uniformity, and it 
for them the class of officers which Mr. Honeyman | appeared that the Local Government Board had 
recommended. Hesaid that not as the result of devoted attention to the preparation of this 
a few years’ personal experience as a district | general scheme of model bye-laws, a copy of 
surveyor, but as an architect in practice and | which had been sent to the Institute, and on 
coming much in contact with district surveyors. | which communication and observation were in- 
The difficulties of building were great and varied. | vited. It was impossibleforthem at a meeting like 
It was almost impossible to fit the Act withont | this to deal with a mass of matter comprised 
great consideration and care, and if a person | in nearly 100 separate clauses, beginning with the 
administered the Act who was not an official | ordinary definition clauses, and going on to the 
person, and had only to insist upon the work | model forms and notices by which the whole 
being carried out in accordance with the Act, | system was to be worked; but it might be in- 
and was himself engaged in building, and could | teresting to the Conference if he glanced at the 
sympathise with architects, and show what it | heads of the subjects, from which they would see 
was impossible to consent to and what he could | the general scope and intention of these bye-laws, 
reasonably consent to, half the difficulties dis. | which, he should say, were limited by the words 
appeared, and the others were met in a more’ of the 157th section of the Local Government 
cheerful and reasonable spirit. This had | Act,—he should rather call it the Pablic Health 
happened to him constantly, and he could Act. Mr. Cates read the 157th clause, and 
bear testimony to the fact that he had then gave a summary of the bye-laws, after 
been met by district surveyors uniformly | which he remarked that it would seem these 
in the same spirit whenever he had got into bye-laws would provide what was so much 
trouble. Now, if they had men taken from required, —viz., provisions for the regula- 
practice, and simply officials, with nothing else tion of buildings with regard to construction 
to do bat to carry out the Act, they would find | and the necessities of health. Unfortunately, 
an amount of friction which wouldbe unendaurable. | the limitation that these bye-lawa must be 
If they left London alone, there were three or four made in conformity with the provisions of the 
large cities which they might assimilateto London. Pablic Health Act seemed to preclade the pos- 
In large cities like Edinburgh, G1 , Liver. sibility of their being carried further. It was 
pool, and Dablin, they might su in obtain. possible that when these bye-laws came to be 
ing district surveyors from the same class as they | considered by the Council of the Institute, they 
did in London—that was, from men in general | might come upon some suggestions which the 
practice, and in their hands he imagined the | Local Government, Board might think fit to 
Building Act could be safely administered, with submit to the Legislature, and in that way 
which some additional regulations relative to obtain additional powers; but even under 


foundations and sanitary matters and thickness 
of materials might be incorporated. But the 
object of the Building Act was not to super- 
sede private surveyors. If people chose to put. 
up buildings without science they should take | 
the consequences. Building Acts were framed 
for public safety, and the Act, improved as sug- 
gested, might be taken as the basis of the ad- 
ministration of three or fonr largetowns. When 
they came to smaller towns the difficulty of 
finding persons who could be entrusted to ad- 
minister the Act might be great. He imagined 
in small towns a paid officer of some description 
would have to be put up with, and when that 
was the case he (Mr. Smith) imagined that the 
simpler and fewer the regulations were the 
better. He had heard with pleasure that Mr. 
Honeyman considered the last resolutions 
of the Local Government Board were in- 
complete. The more incomplete they were 
the less likely they were to lead to diffi. 
culty and trouble which could not be got over. 
He imagined that more than simple regulations 
as to thickness of walls, and precautions against 
the spread of fire, and a few general details, 
would be found ingly difficult of enforce. 
ment. This was a subject which was difficult 
to deal with in detail, and they could not do 
more than affirm broad principles. There could 
be no doubt general regulations were desirable. 
He hoped he should not be misanderstood when 
he used the word “incomplete,” but what he 
meant was that the regulations should touch as 
few subjects as ible. The subjects which 
they touched should be decided very definitely, 
and, as far as possible, be limited to matters of 
the most urgent necessity. In all probability 
the establishment of referees might be made 
very useful and a very i feature in 
any Act; but those who remembered the work- 





ing of the Metropolitan Building Act preceding 


the present powers, if they got a proper 
system of bye-laws carefally worked out,— 
and these appeared to have been p 

with the most thorough attention to all the 
points of difficulty arising in practice,—the 
would probably avoid those difficulties whic 
Mr. Roger Smith contemplated would arise from 
too detailed regulations, and might tend, perhaps, 
to modify that gentleman’s views. He thought 
if a general code could be established it would 
be a advantage to the country. Thegreat 
difficulty would be to secure its operation in dis- 
tricts of small populations. That was a pointon 
which his knowledge was very trifling, but it 
seemed to him difficulties would arise in securing 
the application of the scheme to small localities, 
where it would be no less valuable than in the 
larger towns. It was a problem to be solved, 
and one which deserved a great deal of attention. 
He hoped expression would be given to the 
obligation they were under to Mr. Sclater-Booth 
for the attention he had to the request of 
the secretary of the Institute, and he hoped 
something would be done in a practical form 
to show that they i that polite 
attention, and that some steps would be 
taken to elicit the observations which had been 
looked for. There could be no better centre 
than the Institute of Architects, to which the 
experience of the architects of the country 
could be brought, digested, and arranged; and 
he would give his support to Mr. Drew’s propo- 
sition when it was brought forward, that the 
bye-laws in question should be referred to the 
Council. The form of resolution which occurred 
to him was as follows:—“ That the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects be 
requested to appoint a committee to consider the 
subject of general building regulations for the 
United Kingdom, who shall communicate with 
the provincial architectural societies and the 





Local Government Board, and report at the 
earliest period to the Council for the information 
of the profession.” 

Mr. Drew expressed a hope that the Confer. 
ence would not separate without approving some 
general principle. It would strengthen the hands 
of provincial societies if some resolution of that 
kind were passed. His proposition would be, 
“That this meeting approves of the principle 
that a general Building Act regulation, applicable 
(within certain limits) throughout the kingdom 
is desirable.” 

The above resolutions having been seconded, 
were put by the chairman, and unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Hansard, in proposing a vote of thanks to. 
the authors of the papers, expressed a hope that 
architects generally, especially those in the 
country, would communicate their ideas on this 
subject to the committee which would no doubt 
be appointed. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, said 
he ventured to repeat the observation he made 
at the opening of this question, viz., that he 
thought the subject—although not of that 
wsthetic or artistic interest which other meet- 
ings of the Congress had had the opportanity of 
enjoying—presented features second in import- 
ance to no other that bad come before them. 
He was exceedingly pleased at the tone which 
the discussion had taken, and at the practical 
result of it in remitting this subject to a com- 
mittee to deal with it in detail, which in con. 
janction with the department of the Govern- 
ment who had charge of the measure, he believed 
would be prolific in results. The meeting, 
although not so large numerically as he could 
have desired, was representative, no doubt, and 
he hoped in the deliberations that would take 
place on this subject they would have the ad- 
vantage of the opinions of their brethren in the 
different provincial towns. Those opinions be 
was sure would be received with great thankful. 
ness, and would have every attention, especially 
ata time when the constitution of the Institute 
itself was under consideration, and with re- 
spect to which the committee cordially waited 
the co-operation of those who were not resident 
with them. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously 
accorded, 

Mr. Honeyman, in acknowledging the com. 
pliment, said the discussion had not touched 
upon a very extensive range of subjects. It had 
been confined chiefly to the duties and position 
of district surveyors, which he thought would 
probably be the case, because the view he took 
of that question he feared was not popular with 
the greater part of his audience. He might say 
he had not heard anything to check his opinion 
that his proposition to limit the surveyor’s duties 
in the way suggested was not right. Mr. Roger 
Smith had pointed out that in London they were 
contented to remain as they were, and if that 
was the case he (Mr. Honeyuran) could assure 
them he had not the least wish or intention to 
draw them into any uncomfortable position. If 
a general Building Act were not wanted for 
London, let it be exempted; there might 
be many good reasons why it should 
be, although no reason occurred to him. 
He did not think Mr. Roger Smith mentioned 
any practical reasons why a surveyor should be 
& practising architect, except that it reduced the 
friction in the matter,—in other words, the sur- 
veyor might require a good deal more to be done 
than was considered ; but it was a 
re whether it was a good reason to the 
public for selecting surveyors in practice in pre- 
ference to ene whens “daties were confined to 
their office. On the other hand, Mr. Cates said 
it was possible to frame bye-laws which could be 
brought into operation perfectly well by such 
a class of surveyors as he (Mr. Honeyman} 
indicated in his paper. It was connected with 
another point, viz., that in the country it would 
be extremely difficult to find the class of men for 


surveyors who were readily found in London, | 


and probably in some large towns, but they 
formed « very small portion of the country 
after all. 

Mr. Henry Parsons then read a paper on “The 
Registration and Classification of Houses,” given 
on another page. 

On the same subject Mr. J. Sellars, of Glasgow, 
read a paper, which appeared in our last issue. 

The Chairman invited discussion upon a sub- 
ject which, he said, was more novel than that 
which bad previously come before them. 

Mr. Collins said it was not quite so novel 


as the chairman anticipated. It had occupied 
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found and examined some sixty-seven, the 
royal tombs of the kings of Lower Egypt, 
whose capital was Memphis. The structure of 
all these pyramids commenced in the centre 
and gradually developed, each successive layer 
of stone increasing the stracture in lateral 
dimensions and height. After the death of the 
king his body was placed in a central chamber, 
and the whole pyramid covered with a casing of 
Bat that rather had to do with the scale of the | polished limestone, concealing the steps formed 
building than its constractive excellence. The | by the receding courses of stone, and with them 
discussion had led a little into the provisions of |the entrance doorway. After describing the 
the Building Act, and away from the direct issue | pyramids of Cheops and Cephren, fin the latter 
of the subject ‘of the papers. For example, the | of which a portion of the external casing still 
foundation work would become an important|remains, and alluding to the pyramids of 
integer in the classification of houses; at the | Mycinnus, of Dashoor (erected in brick), and 
same time, that was one of the defects in the | others, Mr. Spiers paseed to the excavated tombs, 
existing Metropolitan Building Act, as well as| more especially those of the kings and queens 
in the bye-laws of provincial towns. He could; at Thebes. It is chiefly in these that we find 
corroborate the remarks of his friend who had|the marvellous drawings which represent the 
just spoken as to the mode in which scamping | domestic life and customs of the Egyptians, 
builders dealt with foundations and drainage |the outward signs of their social state and 
works. To his knowledge, hundreds of buildings | religious character, and their mode of em. 
were erected upon consolidated mud taken from | balming the dead. These tombs also were 
the river. The regulation was that they should | excavated during the reign of the king, and 
be placed on solid ground or concrete; but it | in a measure vary in extent according to the 
omits to state what thickness the concrete must | length of his reign. The temples of Abousimbel, 
be. The consequence was, that in the localities he | Derr, and Girscheh, were next described, being 
spoke of human habitations were built upon the | partially excavated and partiaily built. Turning 
indurated mud of the Thames, with such an {then to the second class of the temples, Mr. 
amount of concrete as just saved the definition, | Spiers noted that the civilisation of the Egyptians 
and no more. He believed in any modification | ascended the river from the Delta, and that the 
or reconstruction of the Metropolitan Building | records of the earliest periods of Egyptian 
Act, there were many defects that required to | architecture were to be fonnd in the rege apr 
be remedied, and it might be made to include this | tions of the facades of temples on the “ee 
novel idea of the classification and registration | the tombs of Memphis. The — rs the 
of houses, similarly to Lloyd's List with regard | arrangement of the Egyptian — r. ~~ 
to shipping ; and, as far as he could see, it would | explained by various plans and oer gg 
be essentially practical, and of considerable | showed how the earlier buildings ~ n 
value to all parties concerned, originally to | added to and developed from the —— ce - 
those on whose land the buildings were placed, | sanctuary, and how, in the later temples, the 
whilst as to the benefits to the occupiers there | plans were similar, though every = 
could be no question. Altogether, it was a| may have been erected within a short period. 
system which he should rejoice to see carried | This showed the wonderfal eine yale 
into operation. He did not see that legislative | ciple which guided the Egyptian arc — 
enactment was necessary for the purpose. Hej and which might, in some measure, — for 
believed it would be self-supporting with regard | the comparatively slight changes in — gy ptian 
to cash, and that the possession of such a cer-| style of architecture during the 3,000 aay 
tificate as was suggested would be of such a = i at a a pear ao 
to persons purchasing property that there would | pylons, court, ball of J - 
be no difficulty wor alain to the small | scribed, and the position of the — seated 
charges incident to it. He was aware how | figures, and sphinxes, which form t. ewes to 
difficult it was to organise and carry out matters |the temples. In speaking of the one or two 
of this sort and make them self-supporting, but | buildings which are classed as palaces, Mr. Spiers 
if it could be revised, no doubt it would be in- | pointed out that as the king was the — “ 
finitely better under private management than | well as temporal ruler, the temple — =— 
under legislative enactment. He trusted these . The buildings of Medine “ es 
papers and discussions would result in something | El Bayree, &., however, from the na “= t - 
practical being carried out. sculptured decorations, were no doubt exclusively 
The vote of thanks to the authors of the| palaces. In speakirg of the hall of colamns, 
papers having been unanimously agreed to, and | Mr. Spiers took exception to its oF So SA as 
Mr. Parsons having briefly responded, the meeting | by a Seiwosprersetensltosetaees = a large 
adjourned. open space covered over, and with the general 
view interrupted by supports, or with columns 
so slender that they do not obtrude themselver. 
‘“‘The columns at Karnac, however, are so enor- 
mous, and their intercolampiation comparatively 
so small, that a diagonal ———. — be 
obtained, and the ball there is aseries of colamne. 
The difference of the architecture of the temples 
constructed during the Ptolemaic rule was 
pointed out, as also those of the so-called Mam- 
meisi temples, one of which was copied in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. The whole temple 
was invariably surrounded by a crude brick 
enclosure, with groves of trees planted around, 
and reservoirs and tanks of water, the trees 
of one being still visible behind Karnac and 
the temple of the goddess Moutb. Mr. Spiers 
then described the various kinds of piers, 
colamns, and capitals, and concladed his lec. 
ture by a few remarks on the wonderful 
climate of Egypt, which would preserve the 
Egyptian monuments for all time were it not 
firet for their continual invasion by the sand of 
the desert in consequence of the non-cultivation 
of the land round the temples (due to the fact 
that the country is being depopulated by the 
withdrawal from Upper Egypt of the chief male 
for works at Cairo and Suez); and, 





































































authors of the papers, and expressed a hope that 
the ventilation of the subject would conduce to 
some practical result. : 
The Chairman said, that to him the question 
under discussion was most interesting, and wasalso 
novel, The only system he had hitherto had to 
deal with was the old system of the rating of 
buildings under the Metropolitan Building Act 
antecedent to that which was now in operation. 


the attention of two bodies, viz., the Medical 
Association and the Social Science Association, 
and in both committees had been appointed to 
consider the subject. He was not able to agree 
with the statement that the way in which a house 
was built only affected the pocket of the owner. 
It affected the very vitality of the people, and 
because the Social Science and the Medical 
Association had so thought, he had endeavoured 
to set up some scheme which might obviate in 
some measure the extremely faulty construction 
of dwellings which, they were aware, prevailed 
aot only in the metropolis, but throughout the 
whole country. This comprised proper founda. 
tions, the necessity for the drainage of the sub. 
soil, and the proper provision for other drainage 
and present evils which they knew the difficulty 
in correcting. It was thought if every house was 
bound to have a habitable status, to be indicated 
by the certificate of district surveyors or Boards 
of Works, any person who wished to purchase a 
house might at once see the character of the 
building he bought. It was proposed that this 
should be permissive. An intending purchaser 
would ask for the certificate, and if it was not 
forthcoming the property would be depreciated. 
It was difficult for some classes of people to get 
professional opinion upon buildings, for the want 
of means of obtaining them; and while he did 
not agree with the whole scope of Mr. Parsons’s 
paper, he concurred with the general principles 
which it set forth, and he thought, if a system of 
registration of houses were established, a better 
class of dwellings would be erected, and the 
public would not be inveigled into the purchase 
of worthless properties all over the country. In 
conclusion, Mr. Collins kindly offered to place 
any papers and information collected by the 
bodies referred to at the disposal of any com- 
mittee which might be appointed by the Council 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Mathews remarked that nothing was of 
more importance in a house than that it should 
have a good foundation, and nothing was more 
difficult to ascertain afterwards. In no better 
way could this be remedied than by such a 
system of registration as was now proposed. 
He thought if it were carried out it would be a 
great protection to property, and would tend to 
the erection of better houses than they had now. 
At present when a person contemplated pur- 
chasing a house, the usual plan was to employ 
@ surveyor, and in nine cases out of ten the 
person employed was an auctioneer or land 
agent, who knew nothing about the construction 
of a house. He made his valuation upon the 
basis of so many rooms and so much rent, 
without knowing whether the house was erected 
in @ proper manner, but simply looking at the 
size of the building, its rent, and its external 
appearance. The result was, persons erecting 
houses in an inferior way at half the cost, were 
able to get the same amount for them as was 
paid for houses erected under the supervision of 
an architect; and it often happened that a man 
could scarcely see his money back again after 
erecting a numberof properly-constracted houses. 
It was a matter not only affecting them as 
architects, but also affecting the health of the 
people, more particularly with regard to founda- 
tions constructed in a manner to comply with 
the sanitary requirements of the case. He was 
entirely in favour of the suggested system of 
registration. 

Mr. Porter observed that the existing Act was 
beset with many complications, and though some 
additional clauses with regard to foundations, 
&c., might be advantageously introdaced, per- 
haps some of the existing clauses might be 
omitted. The idea of certificates was, to his 
mind, an extremely valuable one. Some amend- 
ments were proposed in the Building Act with 
regard to foundations and drainage of the 
subsoil. When a house was finished the district 
surveyor should have the power, and it should be 
his daty, to give a certificate that the house had 
been erected in accordance with the regulations 
of the Building Act, which would show that 
some regard had been paid to substantial con- 
struction. They had plenty of law, but the 
difficulty was to get it putin force. Mr. Parsons 
had suggested that there should be three classes 
of residences. If “extra first” were stipulated 
= = might bes clause that that ates should 

'y be erected under proper professional super. 
vision. As to second pie third class houses, he 
feared there would be a difficulty in enforcing the 
necessary supervision, bat with respect to the 
first class, he thought the Institute might make 
‘@ strong point of professional supervision. 

Mr. Anderson proposed a vote of thanks to the 






































































EGYPT. 


On Thursday evening Mr. Phené Spiers read a 
paper before the Society for the Encouragement 
of Fine Arts, at the rooms of the Institute, on 
“ Egyptian Architecture.” The paper was illus. 
trated by a great profasion of drawings and 
sketches, principally from the pencil of Mr. 
Spiers himself, whilst many others were contri- 
buted by Professors Donaldson and Hayter Lewis, 
Mr. Cooke, and others. Dr. Richardson was 
called to the chair, and the audience was a large 


one. 

The following is an abstract of the paper read 
on the occasion :— ene 

Mr. Spiers commenced by ointing out how 
the earliest types of the habitations of mankind 
had from time to time served to give the origi- 
nal features which we now find in the oldest 
Egyptian buildings. From the hut and tent 
were derived supports such as the various kinds 
of columns; the mud or crade brick dwelling 
gave the pecaliar raking or sloping side which we 
find in the pylons and temples, whilst the caverns 
and clefts in the rock (the original homes of 
hunters and fishermen) suggested possibly the 
idea of excavated temples andtombs. He then 
drew attention to the great age of the monaments 
in Egypt as compared with those in Europe, and 
the wonderful execution and fisish of the earliest 
specimens. After adesoription of the tion of 
the temples and tombs by the banks of the Nile, 
and a few words about the oe 7 and 
history of the Egyptian people, Mr. pro- 
prs to divide his subject under two heads, 
tombs and temples, placing the tombs first, in 
order to describe the earliest remains, viz., those 
of the Pyramids. Of these there have been 


isitors there increased, greater powers will 
igioee to him to stop these ruthless and bar- 
fae the reading of the paper, the Rev. Mr. 
Brock spoke of the thrilling interest with which 
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the gigantic rains of Egypt inspired the visitor. 
Alluding to the figures of Egyptian gods in the 
sanctuary of Abousimbel, he mentioned that they 
were so placed in the temple that in the spring 
and autamn the beams of the rising sun pierced 
through the long avenue of pillars, and struck 
full upon the figures of the four gods, which pro- 
duced a very beautiful effect, and amply repaid 
the visitor for the early hour at which it was 
necessary to rise in order to witnees this 
phenomenon. He gave his opiniou that the crnde 
brick walls were as ancient as the temples round 
which they were built. 

Mr. Cooke followed with some remarks ex- 
pressive of his great admiration of the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, which he characterised as 
being perfectly beautiful. He considered that 
every sensible person who had the means and 
opportunity, should visit that wonderful and 
most interesting country, and highly compli- 
mented Mr. Spiers upon his good judgment in 
selecting it as the scene of his studies during his 
travelling stadentship. To his great industry 
whilst there the beautiful drawings exhibited 
bore ample testimony. 

Mr. Danvers Seymour begged to thank Mr. 
Spiers personally for his lecture. It was his 
lot to visit Egypt at the time Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson was there, and he had retained a great 
interest in that country ever since. Of course, 
the discoveries since he was there in 1845 were 


precisely of the character of that of St. George’s 
Hall. There was the row of heavy equare 
colamns suggested by the massive character of 
Ezyptian architecture, beyond which there was 
a solid stone curtain. It was intended that 
between each column a statue shou'd be placed, 
but that had not yet been done. 

After a few words from Mr. Browning upon 
the influence of Egyptian architecture in Greece, 
and its gradual development into forms of the 
greatest beauty, the Chairman closed the pro. 
ceedings with a few appropriate observations, 
and the vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers was carried 
with cordiality. 





GREEK ART. 

Tne Conference of Architects was, as we 
briefly noted Jast week, occupied with the sub- 
ject of Greek Art on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
the lith inst. Professor E. M. Barry, B.A, 
presided. 

Mr. W. Burges read a paper on “ The Im- 
portance of the Study of Greek Art and 
Literature to the Practice of Gothic Architec- 
ture,” which we print in eztenso on p. 619. 

Mr. R. P. Pullan followed with a paper on 
‘Greek Art as illustrated by its Monuments.” 
This appeared in our last (p. 584). 

In inviting discussion, the Chairman said the 





very great, and he was glad that a man of the 
ability and experience of Mr. Mariette had been | 
engaged by the Khedive to form a museum for | 
the preservation of works of art of the country. 

He was sorry to hear that these monuments | 
were rapidly disappearing under the hands of | 
visitors from countries considered to be civilised. | 
It was a disgrace to them to carry away frag- 

ments from the monuments to which they 

belonged, and which destroyed the most beanu- 

tifal portions of them. The monuments of 
Greece had, to a great extent suffered in the 
same way, and he was afraid those of Egypt 
would share the same fate unless measures were 
taken to prevent it. Mr. Brock assumed that 
the unburnt brick walls round the temples were 
of the same date as the temples themselves, and 
he entirely agreed with that opinion. He had 
himeelf seen bricks taken from the mounds of 
Babylon which bore the stamp of the Babylonian 
kings upon them. Mr. Spiers had not entered 
into the relations of Egypt with Assyria. It 
was at one time considered that Egypt borrowed 
largely from Assyria; but there was no doubt 
Egypt belonged to an earlier dynasty than its 
relations with Assyria, in an artistic point of 
view, would indicate ; though there could be no 
doubt in the middle period of their history Egypt 
did borrow largely from Assyria. There was a 
large commerce between the two countries, and 
in the British Museum there were remains of 
articles which were andoubtedly brought from 
Assyria, and vice vers4. He was glad to find that 
Mr. Cooke and other artists were turning their 
attention tu the illustration of the monuments 
and of this beaatiful region of the 
earth, and he hoped the lecture they had heard 
that evening would be the means of directing a 
greater amount of attention to that interesting 
country. 

Mr. Carpenter (recently returned from Egypt) 
said, with regard to the destruction of monuments 
referred to by Mr. Danvers Seymour, he (Mr. 
Carpenter) saw some tombs very much injared— 
not by visitors, but by the rude carvings of the 
natives upon them of steamboate and le 
rowing—principally the work of Arabs. He had 
seen some very excellent carvings in a hard dark 
brown wood, which showed that the Egyptians 
were great in the representation of figures from 
@ very early date. 

Mr. Wood (the discoverer of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus) said he would be glad to 
know what was the size of the golden chamber 
in the tomb of. [Mr. Spiers replied, 
30 ft.] And also whether the arrises of the 
granite blocks referred to had been removed, 

as was the case in the Temple of Diana. 
When he was in New York he saw a building 
called “The Tombs,” which was the common 
gaol of the city, and it struck him that 
Egyptian architecture was particularly suited 
for that class of buildings. Mr. Wood then 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers for 
js Sane men lecture. 

Mr. Statham referred to St. George’s Hall in 
Liverpool asone of the finest instances of the 
Egyptian style of architecture translated into 
the Greek to be seen in this country. The 


Conference was very much indebted to the 
readers of the papers, and to the gentlemen who 
had contributed the beautiful drawings on the 
walls in illustration of the subject. The list of 
contributors included Mr. Penrose,—one of the 
most learned authorities on Greek architecture,— 
Mr. Arthur Cates, Professor Donaldson, and Pro- 
fessor T. Hayter Lewis, who were always ready 


| to give help in furtherance of their art and the 


profession. Lastly, they had an interesting 
series of studies of Greek architecture by the 
late Professor Cockerell, whose memory would 
always be revered by the members of the In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Phené Spiers having (as reported on p. 580 
of last week’s Builder) explained that the subject 
of Greek art was suggested by Mr. Ferguseon’s 
paper cn the Erechtheum, read before the In. 
stitute a short time since, stated that he had 
forwarded to a friend of his,—a French archi- 
tect,—at Athens a copy of Mr. Fergusson’s 
paper, with the request that he would examine 
the building and say how far it appeared to sup- 
port Mr. Fergusson’stheory. His reply was that 
in some of the most essential points the building 
did not accord with Mr. Fergusson’s restoration 
of it. This reply had been forwarded to the 
Honorary Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence, with the view of its being published, 
together with Mr. Fergusson’s comments thereon. 
He (Mr. Spiers) confessed to a somewhat Peck- 
snifian feeling in talking on the subject, for 
taking the Parthenon instead of Salisbury 
Cathedral, he saw drawings on the walls show- 
ing it from every conceivable point of view. 
When complete, the Parthenon must have been 
the most wonderful building ever erected. The 
delicate feeling for proportion which charac- 
terised it applied more or less to all Greek work. 
Mr. Joseph Wood said he was reminded, on 
his last visit to Athens, that the beauty of the 
the Parthenon might be in a great measure 
restored by replacing some of the drums of 
columns which were lying at the foot of the 
steps. He could not agree with Mr. Burges as 
to the utility, to a Gothic architect, of a visit to 
Athens. He would not say that if a Gothic 
architect visited Athens it would be a waste of 
time, but he could not see of what practical 
advantage such a visit would be, seeing that the 
Gothic and Greek styles were so widely dis- 
similar. Had he known the precise turn the 
discussion would have taken he would have 
brought with him some detailed drawings of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, especially of the 
sculptured drums of the columns, which were to 
be seep, however, in the British Museum. 

Mr. Ordish, of Leicester, next made a curious 
speech. He said he had nct long been a Fellow 
of the Institute; but, as holding office in the 
district in which he lived, he might perhaps be 
permitted to say one word. He was more au 
agriculturist than an architect at the present 
time; still there were times when they turned 
back to their old love, and when they 
about the ruins and “ fiddled” about the débris 


of things to see if they could find anything ont ; 
bat he was sorry to say he could 
out, either of Greek or of Gothic art. 





facade shown on one of the drawings was almost 


appeared to him, amongst his trees and 
gone 


as if the two great waves of art had 


ever. The magnificent Pape which —_ put up- 
the great buildings of antiquity passed 
away, and the whole paraphernalia of their art 
had gone with them. Whole countries had passed. 
away like generations. We had arrived at 
another age. Superstitions and idolatries had 
all gone, and our minds were ail clothed in a new 
phantasmagoria, which would make us all happy. 
Slavery, intolerance, and superstition, the founda- 
tion of all evils, were gone, he hoped, for ever, 
and we were waiting for a chariot of fire which 
should take us away. He had followed Raskin, 
Pogin, and the modern pioneers of Gothic, 
and such magnificent men as Mr. Cockerell 
and Professor Donaldson; but his advice was: 
follow those things which nearly everybody 
laid down as the foundation of oar existence, 
and which sought to make man reverential and 
his life a sphere of happiness, instead of pur- 
suing any of those chimericel notions or “ ram ’’. 
shaped mouldings. A man once reviewed his 
works, and said he (Mr. Ordish) was “ very 
critical.’’ They might depend upon it that all 
art consisted in one thing,—ia loving those 
things that the Creator laid beforethem. There 
was to be found the beautiful; and it might be 
gathered in every clime, whether upon the ice- 
berg or in the sunshine. There were. lots of 
things that were waiting to be won. They had 
a glorious arena for working in,—the whole field 
of Nature: so let no young man follow up the 
rigid deformities and rigid beauties of Greek 
art. Why, he remembered being excluded from 
the opening of a church thirty years ago because 
he wore a beard! 

The Chairman here suggested that the speaker 
was hardly confining his remarks to the question 
before the Conference. 

Mr. Ordish, in continuation, asked what was 
the value of Greek art to the members of the 
Conference, or any other art? What was to be 
learnt from it? He wae sorry to say he should 
go away from the room about as ignorant as 
when he entered. He endorsed all that had 
been said in praise of the pioneers of research, 
such as Mr. Fergusson and others. He had read 
Mr. Fergusson’s book with great interest, bat 
what was the use of it? The whole subject was 
as delusive as the selection of architects toadjadi- 
cate upon competitions. 

The Chairman again reminded Mr. Ordish that 
he was straying from the question, whereupon 
he said: I think, then, Mr. Chairman, I had 
better sit down, in a maze. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon said the last speaker had 
inquired what was the use of Greek art, and he 
was bound to say that he thought that unless 
they realised that (except as a matter of edaca- 
tion) Greek art had very little todo with modern 
art, it might prove » delusion and a snare to 
them. He had always thought and studied Greek 
art as being the very acme of perfection in pro- 
portion, however limited might be its aim or 
suitability in meeting the requirements of the 
present age. One could not look at the plan of 
a Greek temple such as the Parthenon without 
feeling that Greek architecture had little or 
nothing in common with our time and clime. 
We did not want the amount of shadow afforded 
by the peristyle; a modern building, indeed, was 
merely the cella of a Greek tem What the 
Greek did was .to thoroughly work out to the 
utmost degree of perfection the theory of the 
support and its entablatare. He thought thata 
great many of the theories as to the motif of 
rig art were far-fetched and toate 7 had 
too long found acceptance. Some em, 
indeed, had been, t» hia mind, quite disproved by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, who had gone very minutely 
into the rationale of the construction of Greek 
architecture, as well as into its wathetic merits. 
He could not agree with Mr. Pallan in consider- 
ing Greek and Gothic as two opposite or distinct 
styles, for the latter was descended from the 

er by a long series of gradual and almost 
imperceptible chap Gothic architects did 
not decry Greek art, but they did decry the 
manner in which it was travestied by the Romans, 
by means of sham orders stuck on to the faces of 
their buildings. Such a mode of ure was 
fatal to all trae architecture, no matter whether 
the operators were the ancient Romans or those 
who were responsible for much of the co-called 
Renaissance or other rubbish which was spring- 
ing up so extensively in London and other large 
towns. Greek architecture was useful as a school 
of beauty, but the architects of the present day 
must bring common-sense to bear in the working 
out of present-day p iteotural 





mais just asthe Greeke and Mediavalists 
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Mr. Charles Barry said that as far as he had 
gathered from what the readers of the papers 
had said, the lesson they wished to impress 
upon the Conference was that an architect in 
whatever age, Greek, Medimwval, or Modern, 
should aim at the one great object of making his 
buildings suitable for the purposes for which 
they were intended. He thought that if we in 
the present day were to proceed more generally 
upon that principle, we should be gradually 
working out or evolving a style which would be 
essentially a new style, inasmuch as it would be 
the result of modern wants and requirements. 
It was interesting to notice that both Mr. Burges 
and Mr. Pullan were really inculcating the same 
truth, but from opposite points of view. Mr. 
Pallan, whose name was honourably and in. 
separably associated with researches as to 
Classic architecture, had found the same prin- 
ciples in Gothic buildings as in Classic ones ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Burges, whose 
name was identified with Gothic architecture, 
had found a certain identity of principle in the 
Greek temple and the Gothic cathedral. Now 
if gentlemen, whose views had hitherto been re. 
garded as wide as the poles asunder, found them- 
selves coming to agree, it proved that art was 
universal, and that ite principles were the same 
all the world over. Only by liberal stady of all 
phases of art was it possible to cherish the hope 
of the creation of a new style. The coming style 
had been talked of for years past, and would con- 
tinue to be talked of for many years to come, for 
man wag ever dissatisfied with what he 
had accomplished, and aspired to do some- 
thing better. Such aspirations were not alto- 
gether to be condemned, for the effort to attain 
to something new was a wholesome exercise 
for the mind, notwithstanding that what was 
sought for constantly eluded the grasp of the 
seeker. The training of the mind to think for 
itself, combined with the study of the beautiful, 
could not fail to result in the production of re- 
fined and original architecture, and the very 
process of endeavouring to enter into the 
thoughts and motives wlyich had animated the 
great masters who had gone before would tend 
to imbue the student with noble aspirations. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd said that so many topics 
had been touched upon in the two papers which 
had been read, that he felt that he could add 
very little to what had been said. His own view 
on the thesis that the study of Greek art and 
literature was advantageous to the Gothic archi- 
tect would perhaps rather take the direction that 
the student of Greek art and literatare would 
profit by the study of Gothic architectare. 
There could be no doubt that the study 
of Greek art and literature, supposing that 
there was time for them, would have the 
same advantage for the architect as it would 
have for the rest of the world. Just as the 
provincial would usually profit by a visit to the 
metropolis, and just as insular views would be 
enlarged by foreign travel, so, in the same way, 
and in a still greater Cegree, would the modern 
architect have his views expanded by a carefal 
etudy of Greek art. The stady of the arts and: 


literature of Greece revealed to us a people of a! 


different race to ourselves, separated from us by 
thousands of years, not having the same faith as 
that which prevailed amongst us, and yet a race 
of people before whom, in many respects, we 
must feel humiliated. Limited as were the con- 
structive attainments of the Greek architects, 
limited as were the purposes to which their build. 
ings were devoted, yet within that range there was 
such a d of art, such a lavish expenditare 
of thought and refinement, and such an amount 
of devotion to the highest imaginative purposes, 
as had not been rivalled since their time, whether 
by Gothic or any other art. He confessed that 
when he saw the best examples of Gothic 
architecture, he felt that their perfection 
was enhanced by the perception that they 
approached to the refinement of the Greeks. 
Standing in the noble and beantifal presbytery 
of Ely Cathedral, a few days ago, he felt that 
ps I in the harem of a work of architecture 
which might have been produced by a Greek, 
and this was high praise. around, he 
found that many of the details and outlines were 
of a character which a Greek might have im- 
proved upon; but, nevertheless, the general 
spirit of the whole was that of Greek architec. 
ture. When he heard Gothic architecture con- 
trasted with Greek, or Greek with Gothic, to the 
disadvan of one or the other, he was re- 
minded of the anecdote of the American boy, 
who, when he diseovered that his father was 
born in England, exclaimed, “ Didn’t we lick 





you at Bunker’s Hill!’ Gothic architecture was 
the descendant of Greek architecture, by a long 
series of changes. There was no breach 
in the continuity of the chain, although some- 
times great strides had been made by men of 
great genius. Gothic architecture was as much 
the descendant of Greek art as the French 
and Italian languages had descended from the 
ancient Latin. He did not think that a new 
style was an impossibility, and the restlessness 
and love Of variety which were now apparent 
on every hand seemed to betoken a feeling after 
@ new style. 

Mr. A. J. Hiscocks said that he had long been 
a great admirer of Greek art, and he should be 
sorry indeed if any observations made that 
evening had the effect of depreciating the value 
of its atudy to young architects. One great mis- 
fortune was that there were no examples of private 
dwelling - houses remaining to show what the 
domestic architecture of the Greeks waa like. 
Bat, notwithstanding all that might be learned 
from the study of Greek architecture, we did not 
want to make slavish copies of Greek buildings, 
either for domestic purposes or for our abodes. 
He envied those who had had the good fortune 
to go to Athens, for there must be something 
very august about the appearance of a Greek 
temple, even whenin ruins. Whatever might be 
thought of the chances of a Greek revival, we 
should probably never go back to the Egyptian 
style, unless, indeed, for such buildings as prisons. 
Much as it was the fashion to detract from the 
style of the present day,—“ Victorian,” or what- 
soever it might be called, it evinced great study 
of Greek and Italian art. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said, in the course of an 
interesting speech, he wished to refer to a point 
which occurred in the early part of the discus- 
sion. It was remarked by Mr. Pullan, in his 
paper, that the Gothic and Greek camps were 
now somewhat strangely mixed up, the one 
using the arms of the other. There was a 
carious illustration of that afforded by the 
present discussion. Mr. Burges, a consistent 
follower of Gothic during his whole life, 
advised young men to study Greek art; 
while Mr. Wood, whose name was identified 
with Greek architecture, said it would do 
no good to Gothic architects. A great deal 
had been said about Greek and Gothic being 
the only pure styles, bat this assumption 
was generally taken for granted without any 
clear perception of the reason why. Greek and 
Gothic were the only two pure styles, because 


they were the only two which had complete | sp 


systems of construction throughout, and because 
they were the only two in which the design 
completely expressed the construction in every 
point. He took it that Mr. Barges’s advice to 
study Greek art as well as Goth.c, was intended 
to have the effect of enabling Gothic to be 
treated with greater freedom, and so to cause it 
to be applied more saccessfully to the wants of 
the present day. 

Mr. Arthur Cates aaid that every lover of 
Greek art must be grateful to Mr. Burges for 
the manner in which he had done honour to it, 
for he had called attention to points which even 
its professed admirers generally overlooked. 
Greek art was, perhaps, the most picturesque 
and the most free from trammels. It adapted 
itself to varying circumstances with great readi- 
ness, and the display of ite productions in the 
best possible manner was not hindered by rigid 
rules of symmetry, while at the same time devoid 
of what might be called licence. He thought it 
might be taken as a fact that almost every group 
of Greek monumental edifices was surrounded by 
a peribolus or wall, and that the buildings were 
not invariably set upon fixed lines or bases. In 
the buildings on the Acropolis the axes of no two 
were precisely parallel, although they were all, 
apparently, in the same direction. Very much 
of the discredit into which the Classic style had 
fallen bad arisen from the manner in which 
it bad been ed as being bound by 
inflexible and unyielding rules. A more inti- 
mate acquaintance with Classic art, however, 
would show that it was capable of being 
worked in with as great an amount of freedom 
as any other style. Familiar as a man might be 


with the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the | trying 


other monuments on the Acropolis, by means of 

ictorial representations, those representations, 
Loweres correct and beautifal, must necessarily 
fail to adequately convey the effect which such 
stractures bad on the beholder, To fully appre- 
ciate Greek architecture its buildings must be 
studied on the spot. Whatever might be the 
aim of the architect, whether he intended to 


devote himself exclusively to the practice of 
either the Gothic or the Renaissance stylee, a few 
weeks spent in the careful study of the buildings 
of the Acropolis would expand his mind and 
ennoble his artistic feelings in a remarkable 
degree. The importance of the careful stady of 
Greek architecture was strikingly evinced by the 
inspection of a new building lately erected in 
Athens itself, viz., the Academy of the Fine 
Arte. The building bad been erected from a 
design by Mr. Theophilus Hansen, an eminent 
architect at Vienna, assisted by Mr. Ziller. It had 
been built less of expense, and the mate. 
rials and p were of the best possible 
description. Nevertheless, from the simple fact 
that the building had been igned as we 
considered Classic buildings should be 
, Viz., ina manner, the effect 
was most distressing, the distortion of the lines 
being something startling, especially under a 
iant sun. A careful examination of this 
building* on the spot was quite sufficient to 
justify the Greeks in the use of the entasis. Here 
was a building admirably execated, in the same 
material and style, and in the same climate, as 
the Greek templesof antiquity. On paper, the 
design appeared to be perfect, but in execution 
it was to the extent named a great failure, owing 
to the non-observance of a principle with which 
the Greeks were well acquainted. Archwo- 
logically, it was to be regretted that all traces 
of Greek domestic work had passed away, but 
artistically it was not to be regretted, inasmuch 
as it saved us from being surrounded with imita- 
tion Greek dwelling-houses. Mr. Pullan had said 
that order was an essential element of every 
style; but how woald he limit the pictureeque 
architecture of Medieval times to the strict 
rules of order ? 

Mr. Palian explained that what he meant by 
“order” was the subordination of the general 
featares of the design to some common general 
scheme of plan. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, con- 
gratulated the Conference on tke discussion, as 
well as on the paper which had been read. He 
confessed that it was a great satisfaction to him 
to find a gentleman of Mr. Barges’s eminence 
and well-known proclivities meeting Mr. Pullan 
and uniting with him in the endeavour to find 
some common ground between Classic and 
Gothic art,—a modus vivendi, in fact. He be. 
lieved that a recognition of the catholicity of the 
principles of beauty would enable both styles to 
be more intelligently studied and more thoroughly 

preciated. Prim4 facie, it might be assumed 
that, when a building had received the admira- 
tion of ages, and when it had been the subject of 
enthusiastic praise by all classes of edacated 
men, there must be something in it worthy of 
careful attention and study, if not of direct 
imitation, for without servilely imitating Greek 
art we might learn many valuable lessons from 
its simplicity, refinement, and suitability to ite 
purpose,—lessons which might be advants. 
applied in every-day practice. To go to Athens 
was not within the power of éverybody, and 
when they got there the remains were found to 
be greatly mutilated, for when we talked of 
“ Vandalism ” we ought to remember the Elgin 
marbles in the British museum. Therefore ifthe 
architect wanted to study the sculptured forms 
and details of Greek art, he could perhaps do so 
more advantageously in the British Museum than 
at Athens iteelf. Some Ionic capitals there 
would well repay study on account of their 
extreme delicacy, as they afforded a lesson which 
should not be lost upon us in the present day, 
when there was such a tendency to coarseness 
of detail and roughness of execution. He agreed 
with Mr. Burges that to talk of a man inventing a 
new style was to talk nonsense. If a new style 
were to rise, it would grow gradually from definite 
principles derived from the works of antiquity, 
and applied in a common-sense manner to the 
requirements of the day. He should be very 
sorry to enrol himself on the list of votaries of 
that somewhat dismal philosophy which taught 
that nothing good remained to be done in archi- 
tecture, and that we were to content ourselves by 
stadying and admiring nature. They would get 
a new style, not by ebout it, nor by 

to be original, but by applying true prin- 
ciples with intelligence and common sense. It 
was related ae els bey Aly on ne te 
much annoyed by some ngster arking ques- 
tions as pare fare With which he mixed 
his colours, and he replied “Brains!” That 
was the vehicle which architects must use if they 








* Described in January last in the Builder, page 1, 
ante, 
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were to be successfal in making their buildings 
usefal as well as beatiful. eon yng and 
perfection of detail were ially to com- 
mended. It was impossible to look at a Greek 
temple without feeling that its architect left 
nothing to chance, snd did not shirk his work in 
theslightest degree. Every moulding was designed 
with special reference to its place. When we 
perceived the beauties of old work, and were 
told on every hand that we coald do nothing in 
these days, we were rather apt to indulge in 
feelings of despair. We found that Greece,— 
that small and favoured land,—gave lessons to 
all classes, statesmen, poets, philosophers, 
artists, and architects. Bat all that was not 
sufficient to maintain Greece in its palmy state. 
Where was Greece now? Unfortunately in a 
very different condition to that in which we 
could wish to see ber, as a consequence of her 
artistic virtues. There was evidently something 
else wanting, and it was for us to say whether 
we, in the nineteenth century, could not supply 
what was needed, while availing ourselves to the 
“all of all the experience of the past. 








DWELLINGS IN FLATS FOR THE 
MIDDLE AND LABOURING CLASSES. 


In connexion with the recent Conference of 
Architects, visits were paid on Tuesday, the 13th 
inst., to the following blocks of buildings, viz., 
Mr. Matthew Allen’s dwellings in flats for the 
middle classes, Manor-road and Bethune-road, 
Stoke Newington; the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company’s buildings at Bethnal-green 
Janction ; and the new buildings lately erected 
in Southwark-street, by the Trustees of the 
Peabody Fand. 

The visitors first proceeded to Stoke Newing- 
ton, where they were received by Mr. Allen and 
condacted over the buildings. Mr. Allen stated 
that for several years past he has turned his 
attention to the subject of the improvement of 
middie-class suburban dwellings, and has re- 
cently carried out an experiment on a somewhat 
large scale in Manor and Bethune Roads, Stoke 
Newington. This experiment may be said to 
have been so far successful that the majority 
of the houses, twenty-four in number, were let 
before they were completed. The twenty-four 


purchase any of its prodace on application to the 
gardener, who calls at every house daily for 
orders. ; 


The arrangement of the buildings, as regards 
the number of rooms on each floor, are partly 


of the grounds is after the 
Mr. Allen claims to have retained 


privacy. The ceilings between each flat being 
constructed of concrete with iron joists ranning 


through from floor to floor. 


commenced the erection of two more blocks, 
comprising eight houses, on an adjoining estate, 
and they were nearly all occupied as soon as 
completed. Last summer he erected two addi. 
tional blocks, and those houses which have been 
completed are already occupied. These last two 
blocks have been designed with certain modifica- 
tions of the original plan, and several important 
improvements. Each block consists of six houses 
instead of four, and there are eight rooms in 
each house, which compriees one “ flat.” There 
is a separate entrance with lobby for each house, 


| and the drawing-rooms are 22 ft. by 13 ft., a 


size which is somewhat hye ghey wager the 
original plans. The rent of bottom top 
houses is 401. per annum each, and the inter. 
mediate or first-floor houses, pay 471. per an- 
num, and have the exclusive use of ineri 
and greenhouses in the garden. 


| pay their own rates and taxes. No wood is used 
_in the construction of the carcasses of any of the 


houses, and where iron is employed it is always 


walls are 14 in. thick, and the lintels, ceilings, 
roofs, and staircases are all formed of Mr. Allen’s 
artificial stone. This material is fire-proof. An 
important point with regard to the footings is 


ing | built, both as 


tenants have free access to it, and they can itself (in the scullery) a copper and other accom. 


modation for washing. The company are their 
own builders, Mr. G. H. Gilham rong 
of the works, and Mr. William Smith, the 


foreman. 
For want of time very few of the visitors went 


upon the Scottish principle ; whilst the laying out | to the Peabody-buildings in Southwark-street, of 
French system ; but | which we need say no more than that they differ 
the all im-./| very slightly, if at all, from those at Pimlico 


portant featare of an English home,—perfect| lately described by us. Mr. Darbishire is the 


architect. Each set of buildings is excellently 
materials and workman- 


regards 
through the centre of the same, are fireproof. It/| ship ; but in neither case do they provide a sepa- 
is stated that little or no sound penetrates| rate water-closet for each tenement, one water- 


closet being used in common by two or more 


Such was the success which attended this ex. | tenants,—an objectionable arrangement, as we 
periment, that in the summer of 1874 Mr. Allen | have already urged. 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Queen Anne Cuampers, No.1, Poultry, which 
forms the subject of our illustration, has been 
erected from the designs of Messrs. J. & J. 
Belcher, and, under their superintendence, by 
Mr. William Downs, of Walworth, who has well 
carried out the architects’ designs. 

The Chambers have three frontages, one to- 
wards the Poultry, the centre one i 
Cheapside, and the third towards Backlersbury. 
They are built of red bricks, with green slates 
and red tiles for the roof. The bay windows and 
dormers form the chief features in the composi- 
tion, 


It may be taken as a specimen of a fashion 
which can scarcely have a very long reign. 








embedded in concrete. The party and external| yew HOTEL AND SHOPS OPPOSITE TO 


THE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, 
NEWCASTLE.-ON.TYNE. 
Tue block of buildings now in course of 





that the ground is taken out to a depth of 2 ft.| completion immediately opposite the Central 
below the intended floor line, and to a depth of | Station, and situate in the most commanding 
3 ft. where the foundations are to be laid, the | position in the town, has three fronts,—that in 
whole of the space being afterwards filled in with | Grainger-street West is 150 ft., in Neville-street, 
concrete, and covered with a mixture of pitch, | 64 ft., and in Westgate-road, 46 ft. in length, 
tar,and sand. In the two last blocks extra pre-| each being a leading thoroughfare from the 
cautions have been taken against damp, by build. | railway station to the centre of the main business 











houses, which ere divided into six blocks, vary in 
rent from 201. to 601. per annum. They are) 
bailt on the “ fiat” principle, but each house has | 
@ separate entrance, and is entirely distinct | 
from ite neighbour in every respect. Of the) 
twelve houses on the ground floor, eight let at | 
201. per annum, and contain five rooms, with | 
lobby entrance, lavatory, coal-cellar, larder, and | 
other conveniences. Above these are eight 401. 
houses, containing nine rooms, occupying two 
floors, and fitted with bath-room,—which is 
supplied with hot, cold, and soft water,— 
lavatory, hot closet, conservatory, &c. There 
are four 351. houses, which have seven 
rooms on the ground-floor, fitted with every 
convenience, Besides the garden in front, 
there is a large croqast-lawn in the rear, which 
is approached from the drawing-room by means 
of a French casement. Above these four houses 
are four 601. houses, each of which contains 
thirteen rooms, and is fitted with bath-room, and 
other conveniences. These have also a lawn in 
the rear, approached by steps from a balcony or 
verandah. Beyond the croquet lawns is a long 
gravelled walk, having on one side flower borders, 
and on the other side lean-to greenhouses, 
ps &ec. me ps the wall of the greenhouses 
are the gardener’s cottage, potting sheds, coach- 
house and stables; and in a line with these is a 
row of wash-houses (one for each tenant) fitted 
with washing coppers, troughs, &c. The roofs 
of the washhouses are fiat, and they form 
® long terrace walk with steps at each end. 
In addition to the croquet lawns, there is a 
long bowling-green, skirted by flower borders 
end s row of standard roses, and a large 
playground for the children. All the tenants 
psy @ small sum quarterly in addition to the rent, 
for the keeping in order of the grounds, which 
require about 10,000 bedding plants annually, 
In the centre of one of the vineries is a large 
garden-room, which is much frequented by the 
tenants, and being provided with a pianoforte, is 
used at stated intervals for dancing and evening 
entertainments of various kinds. Above the 
garden-room is a billiard-room, under the manage- 
ment of a committee of the tenants, who also 
regulate the affairs of the garden-room. The 
kitchen-garden, in the rear of the vineries and| 
greenhouses, is about 1 acre in extent. All the 


ing the first 2 ft. of the external walls in the of thetown. Grainger-street West is a new 
following manner :—2 ft. of 9 in. work on the | street nearly completed, and from its position is 
inside, and slabs of artificial stone 3 in. thick, | necessarily much thronged with business, and 
and projecting three-quarters of an inch beyond | when finished will be one of the handsomest in 
the face of the upper wall, on the outside, leaving | the town. The whole of the building is cellared, 
an open space of 2 in. between the brickwork | which also extends under the footpath and flag- 
and the slabs. The whole is surmounted with | ging in Grainger-street West and Neville-street, 
air-bricks, thus allowing free circulation of air| and contains an area of about 9,000 superficial 
around the bottom part of the building and under | feet, which can be adapted for the use of the 
the flooring. There are nodrains under any part | hotel and shops. Ampie room is also left for 
of the buildings. a large restaurant, extending from Neville- 
Each block of buildings is surrounded by a/ street to Westgate -road, well lighted and 
footway paved with artificial stone, and this pre- | ventilated, and a licence is already attached. 
vents the objectionable practice of planting] The ground-plan consists of eight spacious 
flowers and shrubs against the external wall. | shops and conveniences, situated in Grainger- 
By this mode of arrangement the walls are kept | street West, Neville-street, and Westgate-road. 
perfectly dry, and strength and durability are |The hotel extends over the whole area, from the 
given to the foundations of the buildings. All| first floor upwards. The entrance will be from 
the internal partitions are constructed of brick- | the centre of the block in Grainger.street West, 
work,—not a lath being used in any part of the | the doorway being a distinguishing and promi- 
buildings; and the ceilings being composed of | nent featare in the building. There is a spacious 
artificial stone, as before stated, there are no/| entrance on the ground floor, leading to a circular 
snug places in which mice and other vermin can | stone staircase, 18 ft. in diameter, lighted by a 
breed. large cupola, which will also be used as a means 
The visitors next proceeded to the large blocks | of ventilation ; there is also a servante’ stair- 
of buildings in course of erection at Finnis-|case. A separate entrance is intended in West- 
street, Bethnal-green, for the Improved Indus. | gate-road, leading to a large bar on the ground 
trial Dwellings Company, under the direction of | fioor. The first floor of the hotel comprises & 
Mr. William Ward Lee. The buildings occupy/large coffee-room, ladies’ coffee-room, four 
both sides of the street, which is 45 ft. wide, the | private sitting-rooms, billiard-room, smoke-room, 
height of the buildings from the ground-line to| bar, private room or office, and seven beautifal 
the top of the parapet being 53 ft. There are | bedrooms, also water-closets, lavatories, 4c., well 
fifteen blocks on one side of the street, and six | lighted and ventilated by an open area, which 
on the other side, which is partly occupied by a/has an air-shaft brought into them at the 
Board school. The blocks (except, of course, | basement story, to create a good circulation of 
those on opposite sides of the street) are not | fresh air. 
detached, being merely divided from each other} The second floor contains two sitting-rooms, 
by party walls. Each block is five stories high,/and eighteen spacious bath-room, 
with two tenements on each floor, making a/water-closets and lavatories, and other con- 
total of ten tenements per block. The tenements | veniences. 
poe! Bors size from two to four rooms, besides} The third floor contains twenty-one spacious 
ies. The rents vary from about 5s. 6d. to| bedrooms, bath-rooms, water-closets, lavatories, 
8s. 9d. per week per tenement. Coal-bunkers, | and al) other conveniences suitable to a first-class 
larders, dust-shoots, and other conveniences are | hotel. 
provided, and the water-closets are placed out-| The fourth floor contains a large kitchen, 25 ft. 
side the tenements in a sort of recessed balcony | square, situate in the angle of Grainger-street 
open to the external air, each tenement having | West and W: road, the ceiling of which 
its own water-closet, only approachable by the| will be carried up to the high roof, to give 
tenant. Playgrounds for children are provided| space and ventilation; there are also scul- 
in the rear. Each tenement contains within 'leries, larders, pantries, and 
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HOTEL AND SHOPS NEAR CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.——Plan of First Floor. 
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Venience suitable to the hotel. There are also! 


eight good bedrooms for servants, and a servants’ | 
hall, and six excellent bedrooms, entirely shut off 
| Pointed to Decorated,—I need only say, “Si I do not recollect that London supplements,— 
A lift will be constructed from the basement | 
to the different floors for luggage, coals, and | 
for | 
culinary purposes, and is very suitably situated 


and distinct from the servants’ apartments. 


for the supply of all requisites n 
in the centre of the buildings, 


The elevation isof polished ashlar work, with | 
carved caps, panels, spandrels, &c.; the roofs | 
are high-pitched, with cupola in the centre for 


light to the staircase, which, with the roofs, 
make a bold broken sky outline. 

The building is being erected by Mr. Walter 
Scott, contractor, for Messrs. Gibson & Scott, 
the proprietors, from the designs of Mr. J. E. 
Watson, architect, Newcastle. 








SIR GILBERT SCOTT ON WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


As was briefly recorded in last week’s Builder, 
the gentlemen attending the Architectural Con- 
ference visited Westminster Abbey on Thursday, 
the 15th inst., when Sir G. G. Scott, R.A. 
delivered the following address in the Chapter- 
house :— 

On the last occasion I had the pleasure of 
addressing the Architectural Congress in this 
Chapter-house, as a preliminary to their 
the round of our glorious old abbey, I recollect 
pointing out that with exceedingly few excep- 
tions there would be found in the Abbey speci- 
mens—and those of a high class—of every 
phase of Medizval art from the eleventh to the 


sixteenth century inclusive. I may amplify this | 


by saying that, though London would ly be 
viewed by a rg asa place especially fitted 
for the study of Medizval art, it yet contains— 
mainly in the Abbey, but well supplemented by 
other buildings—as perfect and as fine a series 
of studies of every style as any city which can 
be named. As for instance :— 

(1.) Of Norman architecture, anterior in date 
to the Norman Conquest, we have King Edward 
the Confessor’s work at this Abbey. 


(2.) Of Norman architecture of the time of the | 


Conqueror we have the keep and chapel of the 
Tower of London,—the work of the Episcopal 
architect, Bishop Gundalph. , 

(3.) Of advanced yet still pure Norman archi- 
tecture, we have our ruined Chapel of St. 
Catherine, Prior Rahere’s noble work at St. 
Bartholomew's Priory in Smithfield; and we 
have also the fragments of our own Norman 
seinen ranged in the vestibule of this Chapter. 

ouse. 

(4.) Of Transitional architecture, ag 
absent here, we have a noble example in 
Round of the Temple Church, ® more 
obscure one in the crypt of the Church of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

(5.) Of gennine, developed Early English, we 
have noble speci in the eastern of the 


part 
Temple Church; in the choir and lady-chapel of 


going 


St. Mary’s, Overy; and in the chapel of Lambeth | this, I may mention that the Priory Church of 
Palace. St. Bartholomew contains later examples. 
(6.) Of the Second Transition,—that from Early| (3.) Here comes our one hidtus, and one which 


monumentum requiris circumspice.” This abbey | the square Norman vaulting with diagonal ribs. 
is the earliest and best example of the style) (4) Next comes the Pointed vaulting, with 
in this country. only transverse and diagonal ribs. Of this the 

(7.) Of the more developed Early Decorated, 1| Abbey contains very many specimens, in ite 
may say we have a noble specimen in the actual | aisles, the early parts of the cloister, and in the 
choir of this church, erected by Edward I.; but, vestibule to this chapter-house. 
as its architecture was greatly influenced by| (5.) Next is that which adds to the above, the 
earlier work, I may also refer to the noble ridge rib at least, in one direction, as our 
Chapel of St. Etheldreda, in Ely-place, Holborn. presbytery and trausepts. 

(8.) Of Italian Gothic of these periods we may (6.) Next I may mention the extremely 
refer you to St. Edward’s Shrine, the Tomb of oblique groining of the bays of the aisle surround. 
King Henry III.,and some minor works. I may ing the apse. 
also refer for Monuments of the Early Decorated, (7.) Of the same date we have the simplest 
style to those of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and forms of polygonal vaulting, as in the apse and 
his countess, Abeline, as fine works as exist. apsidal chapels,—the polygon not being perfect, 

_ (9.) For the Later Decorated I may refer you to yet the principle the same as if they were so. 

| three bays of the adjoining cloister, oppositethe 8.) This brings us to the great octagonal 
entrance of this chapter-house, and, not far off, vault under whose canopy we are now assembled. 
to the crypt (would that its superstructure re- Itisnew, yet worked accurately fromthe springers 

mained!) of St. Stephen’s Chapel; and, for a of the ancient vaalting, and one can hardly con- 
later example, to the church of Austin Friars, in ceive of a scheme more perfect, though it is not 

| the City. easy to conceive of any other solution of the 

(10.) For the Earliest Perpendicular (our own problem. It had been solved a century earlier 
nave being too much inflaenced by earlier archi- at Worcester, both in the chapter-house, and less 
| tecture) I need go no further than the south and perfectly in the erypt. You will see that it is 
_west walks of our cloister, and our noble neigh- a perfect mathematical development of mere 

| bour, Westminster Hall. ordinary groining. There are, first, simple arched 
| (11) Of the “ Perpendicular” works of the ribs from every angle of the octagon to its central 
fifteenth century we have not very numerous re- column. These are the transverse ribs, The 
‘mains of a striking character, yet minor speci- diagonal ribs necessarily bisect the angles which 
|mens are abundant. I may especially mention these form at the centre; and on reaching the 
‘the chapel of King Henry V., and the altar- central point of the triangles which the trans. 
| screen carried out in the time of Henry VI. | verse ribs had formed, they are met by similar 
| (12.) When we arrive at the Perpendicular of | ribs from the angles of theoctagon. This really 
the sizteenth century we are rich indeed; and I | completes the scheme, for the vaulted surfaces 
‘need only allude to that “orbis miraculum,” | between these ribs form their own ridge-lines, 
|Henry VII.’s Chapel, and the exquisite double | which are not emphasised by mouldings. Had 
cloister of St. Stephen’s, over the way. | they been 80, a second octagon would be described 
_ (18.) Of the earliest Renaissance, I may refer roand the central pillar at half the distance to 
|to the wonderful examples by Torrigiano, in the the angles, but in a position reversing that of the 
|tombs of Hi VIL. and his mother, the | main octagon. atte 3 
Countess of Richmond; (14) and of its more| (9.) The next principle of vaulting I will 
nationalised form, to the hall of the Middle mention is what has received the very apt 
Temple. appellation of “ Plough-share” vaulting. This 
In the above catena I have, I believe, repeated is very extensively used throughout. It is simply 
| in substance what I said on a previous occasion ; this:—That when windows nearly or quite as 
bat for the present I have bethought myself of | wide as a vaulted compartment have the spring- 
another catena which our abbey offers, almost ing lines to their arches higher than that of the 
single-handed, for our stady, in that it contains, vaulting, it is necessary that the compartment or 
with a single exception, probably all the main cell which abuts against the wall must have 
varieties of Medisval vaulting, and is, perhaps, | vertical sides a certain distance up from the 
the best building in England for the stady of springing of the vaulting. This"is effected by 
that right noble art. Thus,— | producing the plane of the side of the diagonal 
(1.) We have among our earliest works, the rib till it intersects with the wall as high up as 
buildings of Edward the Confessor, two instances the springing of the window arch. The vault- 
of the plain wagon-vault, a form repeated rather ing surface has uently to wind, or twist, 
later in the chapel of the Tower of London, and like a plough-share. his will be seen in all the 
we have among our latest works ” example oe seein and elsewhere, beautifully carried 
5 td ti | ou 
apg a —* (10.) The next variety of vaulting which we 


vesti VIL’s Chapel. 
Gace beneath (also have is what Professor Willis called the “ Sex- 


.) We possess the l 
oft the Coufessor’s date) the simplest form of partite” vault, or that in which one of the four 


square vaulting with only transverse ribs. Of natural divisions of an ordinary groined vault 
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on either side is bisected by another transverse 
rib, and the space between this and the more 
usual transverse rib is divided into two oblique 
vaulted cells. This is admirably carried out in 
the Chapel of St. Faith, between the vestibule 
of this chapter-house and the transept. 

(11.) We next come to that vaulting in which 
additional ribs are introduced between the 
transverse and diagonal ribs, and in which ridge- 
ribs are almost necessarily added. This abounds 
in the Abbey, bat I will especially mention its 
earliest introdustion into Edward 1.’s work over 
the choir. It will be noticed, on careful exami- 
nation, that it has a peculiar effect on the vault- 
ing surfaces, giving their horizontal sections a 
peculiar notched form. 

(12.) The next variety I will name is the 
“ Lierne” Wault,—that in which there are a 
number of merely ornamental ribs, making star- 
like figures round the bosses, &c. Of this a good 
example exists in the cloister of the time of 
Edward III., opposite the entrance to the 
Chapter-house, and I will mention the beautiful 
example in St. Stephen’s crypt. 

(13.) Examples of a later date exist, in which 
the Lierne system Secomes complicated, and the 
ribs show an approach to the fan system. Of 
this I will call attention to specimens beneath 
the Chapel of Henry V., and in the Chapel of 
Abbot Islip. 

Lastly, | arrive at the latest development of 
Gothic vaulting in this country,—the true fan 
vaulting. This is so peculiar and so new a 
system that it is not easy to define it clearly. 
Professor Willis, in an excellent paper on the 
groining of the cloisters at Norwich, has shown 
bow the different bays of that cloister gradaally 
approach that system by the horizontal sections 
of the groups of ribs gradually diverging from 
the square towards the circle. We often find this 
approach to circular radiation without the actual 

fan being reached. The fan-vault may be 
described as consisting of a series of concave- 
sided conoids springing from shafts and touching 
one another in their upper circles; the intervals 
being filled in with ornamental devices of tracery. 
Its actual introduction was approached by 
gradual and tentative measures; yet when at- 
tained it is so perfect a geometrical principle that 
one would imagine it to have been conceived at 
onceasasingleand perfect thought. Strangetosay, 
it was foreshadowed some three centuries before 
it was actually developed; and we have at this 
moment over our heads its early foreshadowment. 
The sixteen ribs branching out from the central 
pillar of this chapter-house, and similarly from 
the much earlier one at Worcester, display the 
fan system as truly as any work of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century; yet, so far as one can 
jadge, the hint was not taken from a suggestion 
apparently so obvious. Had this chapter-house 
been heragonal instead of octagonal, it might 
have hada perfect fan-.groin without necessarily 
altering ite existing central conoid. A space of 
indefinite size, but divided into exact squares, 
with a pillar at each of their intersecting angles, 
may be covered by an indefinite namber of such 
conoids as this rising from each pillar, and their 
intervals filled in in some appropriate manner. 
It would seem from this that the system is ap- 
plicable to all styles, from that of the Norman 
chapter-house at Worcester on to the latest form 
of Gothic, or even to other styles; yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is only associated with the Per- 
pendicular style, first appearing, perhaps, in the 
cloisters at Gloucester towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, only becoming general a 
century later, and having its fallest development 
in Henry VII.’s chapel. It may be mentioned that 
the multiplicity of the ribs and tracery rendered 
it necessary to cut them out of the solid, so that 
the system would be equally perfect in construc- 
tion without ribs, meresmooth conoids; but thatits 
beauty rather arises from these features, which 
are purely ornamental appendages than neces- 
sary elements. An ordinary square compart- 
ment, —fan-groined,—consists of four quarter 
conoids meeting at the centres of the sides. Its 
plan is, therefore, drawn by describing four 
quadrants from the angle of the square with a 
radius of half the side, and then adding the ribs, 
&c., at pleasure. Each quadrant, however, 
usually bas four or eight radials. The inter- 
vening space is filled in with a circle of 
or other device. An oblong-planned compart. 
ment has similar quadrants or quarter conoids 
in its angles, but as these do not fill the longer 
sides, a second circle is drawn from the same 
centre, and with a radius of half the longer side 
boundary conoids of larger size which intersect 
with one another, and are imperfect. The more 


perfect system (that of squares) is found in the 
aisles of Henry VII.’s Chapel ; the less perfect 
(tbat of oblongs) in the radiating chapels of its 
apse. The bays of the aisles have in their in- 
termediate spaces a pendent conoid, The vaalt- 
ing of the chapel itself presents at first sight 
an apparently inexplicable labyrinth; yet on 
examination it is easily solved. It is really 
treated as if there were two ranges of small 
columns, dividing it, as it were, with a nave and 
aisles, every groining bay of each of which would 
be oblong in plan; those of the. quasi - nave 
having their longer sides placed transversely to 
those of the quasi-aisles longitudinally. Each 
is then dealt with as described for oblongs. This 
gives a series of perfect conoids of a diameter 
equal to the width of the aisles, and of imperfect 
ones of a diameter equal to that of the nave, 
one way, and equal to the width of the longitudi. 
nal bays the other way; but, as in all oblong 
fan-groined vaulta, intersecting one with another, 
In the intervening spaces down the centre are 
placed small pendent conoide, as in the aisles, 
The imaginary columns are then swept away, 
pendants being substituted, and an arched rib, 
of great depth, and perforated, is introduced to 
do duty for them. This system had long before 
been anticipated in the vaulting at the Divinity 
School at Oxford, bat it was reserved for 
Henry VII. to carry it out in fall perfection. 
The apse has a somewhat similar system carried 
out with a portion of an octagon. It would 
form a perfect system of fan-vaulting for an 
octagon without a central pillar, but with a 
series of smal! pillars in each diagonal line, each 
carrying a conoid of such a size as exactly to 
meet each other, with a portion of a conoid 
rising from each angle and meeting the main 
conoids. The imaginary pillars are then, as in 
the body of the chapel, omitted, and a perforated 
rib made to do duty for them. The whole forms 
a perfect marvel of construction; at first sight 
inexplicable, yet, when unravelled, perfect and 
systematic, and of most wonderful beauty. 





THE INSTITUTE CONFERENCE DINNER. 


Tne proceedings of the General Conference of 
Architects, reported at length in this and the 
last number of the Builder, were brought to a 
conclusion by the dinner of the Institute at St. 
James’s Hall, Regent-street, on Friday in last 
week. Mr. Charles Barry, F.S.A., ‘president of 
the Institute, was in the chair, and the company 
included the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, M.P.; 
Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P.; Sir George 
Gilbert Scott, RA.; Professor E. M. Barry, 
R.A.; Sir John Gilbert, R.A.; Major-General 
Scott, R.E., O.B.; Professor Poynter, A.R.A.; 
Mr. Henry Bessemer, F.R.S.; Professor Kerr, 
Canon Barry, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Mr. F. Oavry 
(president of the Society of Antiquarie#), Mr. 
W. Barges, Mr. J. Donglass Mathews, Mr. J. 
Whichcord, Mr. Talbot Bary, Mr. H. Carrey, Mr. 
Horace Jones (the City Architect), Mr. John 
Honeyman, Mr. F. P. Cockerell, Mr. C. L. East- 
lake, Mr. C. H. Cooke, Mr. Octavius Hansard, 
Mr. Alma Tadema, A.R.A., Sir E. H. Currie, Mr. 
J. Drew, Mr. J. Ross, Mr. A. J. Hiscocks, Mr. J. 
Gibson, Mr. J. M. Anderson, Mr. 8. P. Pallan, 
and other gentlemen, to the number of between 
ninety and a hundred. The usual loyal toasts 
having been duly honoured, 

The Chairman proposed “The Army, Navy, 
and Reserve Forces,” coupled with the names of 
General Scott, R.E., and Captain Hayward, of 
Exeter, remarking that there was a peculiar ap- 
propriateness in calling upon General Scott to 
reply on behalf of the army and navy, seeing 
that his training was not alone confined to the 
service with which his name, rank, and honours, 
were chiefly identified, for he had attained to 
some distinction as an architect. 

Major-General Scott, in responding, said that 
there was a time when the profession which gave 
the name to the corps in which he had the 
honour to serve was incladed within the domain 
of the architect. Michelangelo, Sangallo, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, were not only architects, but 
most distinguished engineers, Architects were, 
as arule, men of peace; but he was sure that, 
whenever occasion might arise, they would turn 
engineers for the defence of their country, and 
throw aside the trowel and the hod (!) for the 
pickaxe and shovel. 

Captain Hayward having briefly replied on be- 
half of the “ Reserve Forces,” 

The Chairman next proposed the toast of 
“ Art, Science, and Literature.” He remarked 





that architects claimed to be artists inasmuchas 


they had to deal with the beantifal in composi. 
tion; they claimed to be scientific men inasmuch 
as they must necessarily deal with constructive 
problems calling for considerable knowledge of 
science ; and they ought to be so far literary men 
as to be well acquainted with the literature of 
the different countries and epochs in which 
architecture had most flourished. Wehad hoped 
that the Conference dinner would have been 
favoured by the presence of that veteran artist 
Mr. E. W. Cooke, whose works were veritably “a 
joy for ever,” but he was preciaded from attend. 
a by aserious attack of illness. He (the chair. 
man) felt sure that Sir John Gilbert, upon whom 
he should call to res for Art, would not 
think that he (the c ) was detracting 
from Sir John’s peculiar merits in mentioning 
Mr. Cooke’s name. With respect to Literature, 
the president of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. 
Frederick Oavry, was amongst the guests of the 
evening. Mr. Oavry, whom he should ask to 
respond for Literature, was not only known as 
the president of the Literary Society gar excel. 
lence of this country, but he was familiar to 
members of the Institute as ite valued adviser in 
legal matters. With Science he begged to couple 
the name of Professor Kerr. 

Sir John Gilbert, who was very indistinctly 
heard at the reporters’ table, briefly responded 
on behalf of Art. He was understood to say that 
he could have wished that the name of some 
artist more renowned than himself, and more 
entitled to the hononr, had been associated with 
the toast. He could only thank the company for 
the manner in which they had received the toast, 
for it was not n , in such an assembly as 
he was addressing, for him to enlarge upon Art. 
He looked upon the toast as a gracefal tribute 
paid to the painters and sculptors by their 
brother-artists the architects, 

Mr. Ouvry also briefly responded, remarking 
that he looked upon the association of his name 
with the toast as a tribate to his official position 
as President of the Society of Antiquaries. 

Professor Kerr, in responding for Science, 
said that as regarded the interest which attached 
to science in connexion with architectural pur- 
suits, he need hardly say a word. He had been 
connected, in a humble way, with the teaching 
of science in connexion with architecture and 
civil engineering for a considerable number of 
years, and he could only say this,—that the more 
he had taught, the more he had learnt; and the 
more convinced had he become that the archi- 
tectaral profession will pursue the right course 
during the next age if it will devote itself 
assiduously to the cultivation of science. The 
architects of the present day had acquired 
amongst them, in one way or another, a great 
deal of distinction as regarded art; and although 
that distinction had been most prominently 
achieved of late years in the pursuit of Gothic 
architectare, it was encouraging to him to find 
that of late some of the most distinguished 
Gothic architects had been led towards Classic art. 
Daring the Conference Mr. Burges had stood up 
to advocate the claims of Greek art, and in his 
(the Professor’s) humble opinion that was “ the 
beginning of the end” of the revived Gothic 
era, and that before very long we should see 
Greek architecture revived in this country. 
(“ Hear, hear,” and “No, no.”) Everything 
must have its turn; and he felt satisfied 
that when it came to the turn of the Classicists, 
they would employ Greek architecture with as 
much credit to themselves as that which attached 
to the leaders of the Gothic revival. In conclu- 
sion, Professor Kerr reminded those gentlemen 
present who were members of the Institute that 
he had always been at their command whenever 
they wanted him to make a speech or start a 
discussion on whatever subject. He now asked 
them to pay him for his past services by allow- 


ing him to a toast of his own, viz., “ The 
Sons of Sir Charles Barry.” Theré were present 


three of the sons of that distinguished man. 
One of them had attained to the honourable 
distinction of being the President of the Insti- 
tate ; another was the Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy; another (Canon Barry) 
was Principal of King’s College; while a fourth 
and younger) son was fast making his way to 
istinction. od Professor) had always felt, 
since his boyhood, a particular pleasure in the 


contemplation of the works of Sir Charles Barry. 
The pecaliar grace which attended every stroke 
of his pencil was something most remarkable, and 
had made him pre-eminent amongst modern 
architects, 

The Chairman, after briefly responding, called 
upon his brother, 
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Architects,” said that as the company had/ Now these are certainly great advantages, bat 
how about the art? As Mr. Ruskin would say, 
does the architect love his brick-scroll when he 
has doue it? In future times, when it is a ques- 
tion of anew street, will any one of the buildings 
by the Board of Works 
because it is beautiful? Ithink not. We must 
always take into consideration not only what we 
ourselves think of a building, but what posterity 
will think of it, and this brings me to the subject 
of this paper, viz., that if these deserters from 
the Gothic school had studied Greek art and 
Greek literature, as they ought to have done, 
they would not have drifted into their present 
very questionable style. 
more or less, have to build cheap edifices; but 
then we can generally make them picturesque 
in their outline. This, indeed, the school in ques- 
tion has done; but cheapness does not of neces- 
sity involve bad art, and there can surely be no 
perpetrate the broken-backed scrolls 
and false little pediments. Just for a moment 
imagine an ancient Greek brought to life again 
and shown these buildings. What would he think 
of the unnecessarily ugly details ? 

It is as a cure for this state of things that I 
would most earnestly recommend a careful study 
of Greek art and Greek literature to my Gothic 
brethren. It is really the key to the position ; 
but in studying Greek art it will not be sufficient 
te consult Stuart’s ‘ Athens” and other like 
The actual buildings must themselves be 
visited. A journey to Atbens and back can be 
accomplished within three weeks, or at most & 
month, leaving a week for the Acropolis itself. 
It was not until I was actually on the spot that 
I understood how beautiful Greek architecture 
was, and how nearly it was allied in spirit to 
that of the thirteenth centary. From that time 
I took a new view of the latter art, and things 
which had before appeared arbitrary and confused 
became clear and logical 
working at Athens as at Chartres, but ina diffe- 
rent climate, under different conditions, and with 
different material. 

I had been told that Greek architecture was 
beantifal; but I could not believe it, for I had 
only seen it represented in books, where the 
white columns were shaded until they looked 
like those thickly coated with soot on the outside 
of St. Paul’s. It was impossible to believe that 
these things could be beautiful ; but on the spot 
itself they were very different, and I saw that, 
dry bones as they were, the climate, which 
afforded the broad lights on their surfacer, and 
furnished the glorious blue sky which formed 
the background, made every difference. I also 
saw that each building’ was placed with the 
most consummate art, and turned exactly in the 
direction where it would be seen to the very best 
advantage from certain points of approach. 

Farther investigation showed traces of the 
colour, which, by artfully-designed ornaments, 
principally in bright tints and thin lines, softened 
down the intolerable glare of the white marble 
when first the edifice was built. It isa carious 
fact that colour thus applied upon a bright 
surface at a distance not only, as might be ex- 
pected, loses its individuality, but also gives s 
light tint of its prevailing colour to the marble. 
Of course there were other 
greater masses, such as the triglyphs, which 
would be seen as local colour even at a distance. 

The next information was obtained from Mr. 
From this I learnt how by 
almost invisible corrections of the lines of the 
architecture the same softness was given to @ 
hard marble building as we see in a sketeh. 
Everybody knows how a design always looks 
better in a sketch than it does ina careful draw- 
ing (I am referring to 
and how very often the building itself looks even 
made | harder than the geometrical drawing, especially 
if the latter is touched up with stone joints, real 
orimaginary. The Greeks were perfectly aware 
of this fact, and provided for it accordingly. I 
hardly know ® more instractive book than Mr. 
Penrose’s, not for the purpose of copying, for the 
same curves would in al! probability not work in 
again unless under precisely similar circum- 
stances, bat for the purpose of gaining a general 
view of the whole and 
how the Greeks proceeded in this matter ander 
certain circumstances. I also venture to doubt 
results were really obtained by the 
means shown by Mr. Penrose, or 

were not due to some simple 
mechanical instrament, such as a bent lath in 
the case of the lines, or to free-hand drawing in 
that cf the mouldings. 

And here I may observe that there are few 
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arry, who said that he was only ex- 
of himself and his brothers 
when he said that their father owed very much 
to the Institate of British Architects, and his 
family were by no means ingensible to the obli- 
ly manner in which their 
ather’s name had been received was very grati- 
fying tothem. Sir Charles was much mixed up 
in public life, and although he held decided 
Opinions on many subjects and expressed those 
Opinions fearlessly, even 
with him were impressed 
his devotion to the noble 
his name was identified. 
Professor E. M. Barry, R.A., also responded. 
He thoroughly endorsed all that his brother had 
said, and remarked that his father was one of 
the earliest members of the Institute, and one of 
its most constant supporters. Nothing would 
have given Sir Charles so much pleasure, had he 
lived, as to see his eldest son occupying the 
honourable position of President of the Institute. 
Great aa might be the deficiences of his sons in 
endeavouring to sustain his fame, they all felt 
the responsibility under which they laboured, 
and did their best to be worthy of his pame and 


posing “‘ The Health of the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London,” remarked 
that municipal institutions, particularly in North 
Italy and in the Low Coantries, had done much for 
architecture in the past ; and in the present day 
the municipalities of London and the large pro- 
vincial towns were by no means defaulters in 
this respect. The City of London had much to 
show in the shape of architecture, and the great 
improvements which had been effected by the 
formation of new streets and the erection of 
many important buildings 
moted and enco 





so recently listened to Mr. Eastlake’s inte- 
resting sketch of the history of the Insti- 
tute, it was unnecessary for him to say 
past. The Institute had been 
formed not so much for the promotion of the 
study of architecture, as with the view of 
giving to the profession a mora! status which it 
did not previously possess. 
of the Institute some architects were in the 
habit of receiving money payments from builders 
as well as from cliente, bat inasmuch as no man 
could serve two masters, the evil effects of such 
@ state of things were strongly felt. It was a 
condition of membership in the Institute that 
no member was allowed to receive money pay- 
mente from builders in respect of works in 
progress or completed. This condition was 
rigidly observed and any infraction of it was 
followed by the expulsion of the member so 
offending. As a result, the moral effect was such 
that even amongst architects who were not 
members of the Institute the same excellent rule 
was adhered to, and was very rarely infringed. 
The Institute was also valuable as a common 
meeting-ground for the interchange of thoughts 
and ideas, and for the dissemination of expe- 
rience gained in practice by the members, who, 
although in one sense rivals, were animated by 
@ common desire to promote the welfare of their 
With the toast he coupled the name of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., who briefly responded. 

Mr. Beresford Hope proposed “ Saccess to the 
Conference,” to which Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, 
one of the hon. secretaries of the Conference Com- 
mittee, briefly responded. 

The remainiog toasts were “The Visitors” 
(proposed by Mr. Whichcord and responded to 
by Professor Poynter, A.R.A.) and “‘ The Secre- 
of the Institute” 
Octavius Hansard, and spoken to by Messrs. 
Cockerell and Eastlake). 
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of the City of London had special claims on the 
consideration of the company, for he had a high 
appreciation of the value and importance of art, as 
was evinced by the banquet which he lately gave 
at the Mansion House to the members of the 
Royal Academy and other art societies, and at 
which he (the chairman) had the hononr of being 
present as the representative of the Inatitate. 
On that occasion Lord Mayor Cotton made a 
speech which showed how thorough was his ap- 
preciation of the value of art museums, picture 
galleries, and good architecture as factors in the 
education of the people. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, in responding, 
claimed that the City of London, from time im- 
memoria], had always been a warm patron of 
the arts. With regard to architecture alone, he 
would only instance the great and honoured 
name of Sir Christopher Wren, who, to a great 
extent at the instance or with the aid of the 
Corporation of London, rebuilt a namber of 
churches within the walls of the City, after the 
Great Fire of London, in addition to that finest 
and noblest of buildings, the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, which, sarmounted by its splendid dome, 
and surrounded on every side by the numerous 
churches built by the same architect, afforded a 
coup d’ail unparalleled in the world. More re- 
cently the Corporation had continued to maintain 
its position as a warm friend and patron of archi- 
tecture, as evinced by the carrying out of such 
works as the Holborn Viaduct, which every 
foreigner came to see, and which was looked 
upon as one of the wonders of the world 
(laughter). The new City Library and Museum 
at Guildhall, built from the designs of Mr. Horace 
Jones, the City Architect, was also an earnest 
of the interest taken by the City of London in 
art and architecture. 


Isaw thesame mind 








THE IMPORTANCE OF GREEK ART AND 
LITERATURE TO THE 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 

BY MR. WILLIAM BURGES, 

My present observations will, I am afraid, be 
considered, very brief and very exclusive. They 
wil] be short because in a conference the great 
object is to compare experiences and to obtain 
as many opinions as possible : this evidently can- 
not be done unless the papers are very short. Oa 
the other head, of exclusiveness, I must remark 
that the very title of my paper indicates that it 
is addressed to one particular class of my archi- 
tectural brethren. 

In the first place, let me say a few words as to 
present state of architectural art. 
take up any of the architectural publications, of 
which there are no less than four weekly ones, 
we are simply astonished at the number of 
various styles which are all being practised con- 
currently. There probably never was such a 
complete architectural masquerade as we see at 
the present time. The history of this state of 
things is not a little curious, and shows how im. 
portant a part literature has played in this 


PRACTICE OF 


Although Greek architecture was known and 
described a hundred years ago, it was little 
practised until Lord Byron pu 
and made us all Philbellenists. Then came Sir 
Walter Scott with his quasi-mediwval romances, 
who caused the Gothic revival to set in: the last 
phase—the Queen Anne atyle (as it is called)— 
being due to the works of Thackeray. 

It was quickly found that the Greek style was 
unsuited to our habits, and still more to our 
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school. The real reason for the adoption of this 
styleare —1. That it is easier to design; 2. Tha 
it takes fewer drawings; 3. 
in fact, little else 
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things so difficult as the designing of mouldings. 
It is true that books have been published giving 
sections of mouldings which have at various 
times been used in all styles of architecture, bat 
these will not enable the architect to design 
effective resulte. The section of a moulding is 
only the means to an end in the actual work. 
You do not see the action of the moulding; you 
see the front view, and whether that section will 
make an effective front view depends upon the 
position in which the moulding is to be placez, 
the amount of light, and the colour of the 
material. In Greek work, I suspect, the nature 
of the coloured ornament with which the mould. 
ing was eariched had something to do with the 
shape. 

If we look at the Greek statuary we see pre- 
cisely similar arrangements for making it effective 
and relieving it with colour; thus a seated figure 
seen from below would have an inclined lap and 
short thighs, in order to counteract the fore. 
shortening in the perspective. The same thing 
occurs in the figures at Wells Cathedral, but Mr. 
Falkener, in his ‘‘ Dedalus,” declines to believe 
that the Medizval artiste were influenced in so 
doing by the same motives as the ancients. This 
deduction is evidently most unjust and erro- 
neous, for it supposes that the men who worked 
at such places as Wells, Chartres, and Rheims, 
had neither eyes to see nor brains to draw deduc- 
tions. The Greek sculptor, equally with the 
Medizeval master of living stones (as they were 
called), knew perfectly well from experience 
that monumental sculptare, i. ¢., that destined 
for buildings, demands a very different treat- 
ment from that destined to be seen closely, and 
acted accordingly. 

It may be asked how the student of Mediwval 
art can apply the lessons he receives at Athens. 
I reply that climate, material, and construction 
being totally different between Greece and 
England, he especially derives the very great 
advantage of not being able to copy; he must 
have recourse to that most laborious of occupa. 
tions, that of using'his head ; in fact, be will be all 
the better if he does not make a single sketch. 
He may, indeed, enter notes in a note-book, bat 
even that he may safely throw away when he 
has filled it up. 

The questions he must ask himself are,—Why 
did the Greeks do this? Why did they cut away 
that stone or add this? Why was this building 
set atan angle? And when he has resolved such 
questions at Athens he will find himself very 
much more competent to resolve similar, but not 
exactly the same, difficulties when he works on 
the Classic style of the thirteenth centary. It 
ig true in the latter case that the mouldings are 
deeper ; but he will learn to give them a proper 
quantity of light and shade, and not overdo them 
in this respect, as was the case in the Early 
English style in our own country. Itis true that 
our climate’prohibits, to a great extent, external 
polychromy, more especially that more delicate 
description which is only suitable for pure 
delicate substances, such as marble, ivory, and 
alabaster; but he can use colour in the more 

parte of his work, such as the tympana 
of the portals; and in the interior statuary, such 
as the font, pulpits, and domes, he can find em. 
ployment for r and marble, and con- 
sequently for the more delicate polychromy. 
Indeed, I do not quite see but that even the 
external system of polychromy might be used 
internally with regard toa room lined with white 
marble, or still better, with the more delicate. 
tinted alabaster. 

To go into the question of the subsidiary arte, 
euch as engraving, mosaics, enamelling, bronze. 
work, and, indeed, all those little arte which 
clothe the dry bones of architecture, and render 
it agreeable, would take too long a time; suffice 
it to say that the true architect should be able to 
design and superintend them. To suppose him 
to execute them would be asking too much. No 
human life would be long enough to acquire a 
moderate proficiency. The great duty of the 
architect is to design his architecture, and to eee 
to ite proper execution, as well as to that of the 
lesser arts, 

In acquiring the knowledge necessary for him 
to do this, nowhere will he find greater help and 
instruction than in the careful study of Greek 
art, The vases, the mirror cases, the gems, the 
jewelry, — all have their instruction to give, 
more especially in the human figure; for the 

had advantages in this respect which 
were denied to the artiste of the Middle Ages. 
The Greek saw the nude human figure every 
day, and all day long; he aleo saw it developed 
in ite perfection, for bis fellow citizens did not 


contort their bodies with tight, ill-fitting garments 
and ugly shoes ; on the contrary, they took the 
greatest care of it by means of bathing and 
athletic exercises. The Greek artist saw the 
human body in its natural attitudes, free from 
all restraint ; he went away and remembered it, — 
a far better way of studying than that from a 
fixed attitude by an awkward, unintelligent 
model at 1s. 6d. per hour. The nearest approach 
to the old state of things is practised, I believe, 
in the monastic schools of Mount Athos, where, 
after the pupil has made his study from the 
model, the said model is removed, and the pupil 
is obliged to make another stady from memory. 

The Medizval artiet was to a great degree 
deprived of the study of the human figure in its 
nude state. In thiscase we moderns have clearly 
an advantage. We have not the chance that the 
Greek had of observing it all day long, bat we 
can have models, and it depends on ourselves if 
we use them in an intelligent manner. 

After all we shall fail to gain all the benefit 
we may hope to draw from works of the ancients 
if we neglect their literature. In the Middle 
Ages it was not neglected: it is true that Greek 
art was but little read, but educated men were 
perfectly familiar with thatof Rome. The works 
of Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, of the author of 
“Le Roman de la Rose,” and many others, all 
abound in classical illustrations, and how many 
more advantages have we who have the whole 
of Greek literature at our disposal. I do not 
mean to insinuate that the architect is to be 
expected to read all the Classic authors in their 
original languages. Few of us have the advan- 
tage of a college education. Art is too long and 
too difficult to allow three or four years to be 
subtracted from our best and most teachable 
time. The little Greek learnt at school is soon 
forgotten : perhaps it was only presented to us 
under the form of small portions of Xenophon, 
Homer, and Euripides, our recollections of the 
tragedies being principally composed of the 
particles and accents. 

On the contrary, our education proper begins 
when we leave school,—what we have learned 
there being only a preparation for it. There 
are excellent translations of all the best authors, 
and by reading concurrently two or three trans- 
lations (one probably metrical), we can end by 
having a very fair idea of the author. I do not 
mean to infer that the Mediwval authors should 
be neglected; on the contrary, they should be 
read concurrently with those of the old world. 
There is wonderful similarity of feeling, for in- 
stance, between Herodotus and Froissart, much 
as there is between Greek and thirteenth-century 
architecture. Aristophanes and Rabelais are 
another instance of working on similar lines. 
The great use of the study of literature to an 
architect is not only to educate him, but to give 
him that jadicial power which is called good 
taste. Literature itself will not do this, but it 
will help. Among other helps is the seeing of 
beautiful things, which also includes the sur- 
rounding yourself with them, and, above all, the 
study of the human figure. 

These things are the more important as the 
question of art and taste is becoming more 
prominent every day ; in fact, it is the question. 
If we are ever to have a style in architectare it 
will certainly not come from the exclusive choice 
of any of the existing ones, neither will it come 
in our own time, although certain writers, as 
early as thirty years ago, were calling out for no 
copying, but for the creation of a new atyle. 
They might as well have asked for the millen- 
niam. Nobody ever can, or ever will, invent a 
style; it must come by common practice and 
common consent. In the meanwhile we may 
help it on by becoming better artists, and 
being better read. No one can predict bow the 
new style will be evolved, or when it will come : 
perhaps some day we may wake up and the law 
of leasehold may be abolished; then it may be 
discovered that it pays to make what is our 
own,—say our house or our warehouse,—the 
best of its kind. Then may follow the consider. 
ation that dirty brick and decaying stone are 
not the most suitable materials in a city like 
London, with ite atmosphere saturated with 
gases ; then may follow the reflection that 
granite, porphyry, and majolica are the only 
substances which will resist the said gases. 

But meajolica can be decorated and painted 
and made to tell histories, and to speak like the 
living stones of the Medizval artists, and then, 
if we have not neglected our and 
if we have studied the arte,— the great and 
subsidiary,—in a monumental then in- 





deed we may see the beginning of a new style,— 





a style founded upon common sense, and con. 
straction in our own materials combined with 
beautiful and monumental art. 








IMPROVED DWELLINGS IN TOWN. 
BY MR. C. FORSTER HAYWARD, F.8.A, 


Havina so recently read notes on this subject 
at this Institute, I will confine my remarks at 
present within very strict limite. It seems to 
me that one of the best chances for artisans’ 
dwellings being improved is to get artisans them. 
selves to combine and erect them for their own 
accommodation,—of course, with suitable pro- 
fessional assistance and oversight. We should 
then see what we can at present only surmise— 
what the British workman thinks most suitable 
for himself—not only what the various benevo- 
lent agencies at work think he ought to have, 
If by co-operation applied to building—particu- 
larly artisans’ dwellings—a solution could be 
found of the question (for it is a question still 
which will crop up continually, notwithstanding 
triumphantly strong statistics as an answer), 
whether it will pay to build houses for artisans 
in London as an ordinary business transaction, 
some at least would bedone. Also, if it 
could be decided definitely whether the workman 
objects to live in flate, and only tolerates this 
kind of residence because he can get no other 
near his work, another step would be gained. 
Again, it would be something to know, by seeing 
the actual execution of work by a body of British 
building workmen, what sort of water-fittings 
for instance, as for sinks, closets, &c., and what 
kind of workmanship in woodwork and finishing 
generally was deemed sufficient or desirable in a 
workman’s dwelling. For it seems all very well, 
but perhaps a little beside the mark, for us to 
discuss too minutely what is best here and there 
for men who are or ought to be, as a body, more 
capable than ourselves of stating what they want, 
and how much they can pay forit. In other 
matters workmen or artisans are not slow to tell 
us what is best for them, or what they think is 
so. Why not, therefore, trust them, and urge 
them to show what is wanted for themselves in 
the way of dwellings of a (1) common, (2) an 
“improved,” and (3) a “model” character? 
By this I would wish to be understood to refer 
to three grades of buildings suitable for artisans 
of all positions, inclading poor widows and work- 
ing women generally. It will be seen that I 
refrain myself from discussing detaile too 
minutely, feeling that this has been done already 
by the kind and thoughtfal, and would now de. 
sire that the artisan should think and act for 
himself, and prove his capability of supplying 
his own needs now that the new Act has re- 
moved difficalties as to sites. 

I have received, as I suppose we all have 
recently, a prospectus of a Co. operative 
Building Society, which aims, amongst other 
things, at providing artisans’ dwellings, and 
so the matter seems ripe for solution, a8 
among the members of the ent com- 
mittee, are “an engineer’s assistant,” a “late 
builder,” a “ superintendent of works,” a “ fore- 
man of worke,” a “clerk of. works,” besides an 
accountant, a stock-broker,and another. I fear, 
however, the object we are discussing is but 
small part of the proposal, and is only intended 
to be undertaken as any other business that may 
offer, and not as a genuine co-operative work for 
the provision by the promoters of something 
wanted specially by themselves and their own 
class. Of course, I do not suggest action to be 
taken by such without proper advice, or such 
assistance as may be wanted to perform for them 
what they cannot perform for themselves. 

Of the three grades of buildings referred to, 
those of the first, or common, as I have said, 
can be discussed with the advantage to 
the parties interested (because it is the most 
neglected of all), though perhaps with the least 
pleasure to ourselves. It will compel us to con- 
sider how little, not how much, can be put into 
these buildings, so that they may be decent and 
good, and yet not too expensive. How strong 
and sound work can be made, and yet how simple 
and effective ; in fact, be a wholesome stady in 
severity and substantiality. And our artisan 
builders, too accustomed to flimsy, scamping 
work, would find a good lesson in erecting a sub- 
stantial (and cheap, because substantial and 
good of its kind) poor man’s dwelling, so 98 to 
pay better in the end than ordinary work for ® 
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up the whole mass. The raising of the top class 
can best be done by lifting the lower, if only the 
lever be strong enough; bat to cater for the 
respectable well-to-do operative only, and to 
leave the poor widow and her family, and the 
struggling street seller and his wife alone in 
their poverty, because they cannot afford to pay 
the rent of the superior accommodation, is, I 
think, a mistake. I am thos, it will be seen, 
pleading for the poorer classes; and I have plans 
to show,—thongh there is really nothing special 
in them that we do not all know of,—how far I 
think we ought at present to go in providing im. 

accommodation for them, I have lately 
seen the commonest and poorest courts of Drary- 
lane clean, decent, and comfortable,—almost an 
impossibility, one would think. Sothere is hope 
ov the side of improvement, and encouragement 
to balance disappointment. One of the greatest 
helps to the proper conduct of the inhabitants and 
their appreciation and care of improved homes is 
the kind and considerate but firm and wise con- 
duct of the agent, especially when both owner and 
agent of this character are one and the same 
person. 








AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.* 


BY MR. CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, SECRETARY, 


In 1846, at the instance of Lord de Grey, her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to bestow on 
this Institate a lasting mark of her favour, by 
founding the Rsyal Gold Medal, the annual 
award of which bas since become one of the 
most interesting evente of our official year. It 
was originally intended asa student’s prize, to be 
offered for the best designs in Grecian, Roman, 
or Italian architecture, and the Council proposed 
to supplement it with the sum of 501. on certain 
conditions of Continental study, such as are at 
present attached to the Soane medallion. But 
the fates had ordained another destination for the 
Royal medal. Although the subject fixed on 
for the prize was one calculated to fire the en- 
thusiasm of competitors, being no less than a 
new Institute, the drawings submitted did not 
reach that standard of merit which the Council 
deemed necessary to justify the award, and no 
award was made; but out of this apparent evil 
a decided advantage resulted. A consultation 
took place, and, with her Majesty’s consent, that 
which had been founded as a student’s prize 
became the most honourable distinction to which 
our profession can aspire,—a distinction which 
is coveted by foreigners as well as by English. 
men,—and which has been conferred, I need not 
tell you how deservedly, on the eminent and 
gifted French architect whom we have the 
pleasure of welooming this evening. 

About this time Iam glad to find that the 
Institute took the first steps towardi the organi- 
sation of a benevolent scheme, which, though it 
has since passed into other management, was 
first devised by a committee of our own body, 
and is still supported by a large number,—I wish 
I could say by all,—of our own members. That 
excellent institution, the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, the very name of which proclaims its 
object, and should suffice to enlist our sympathies, 
is an offspring of which the parent Institute may 
well bs proud. Ably and judiciously 
administered, this charity has for many years 
past done much good and silent work ; and if to 
mention it be a digression from the immediate 
subject of my paper, I hope I shall be excused 
by making it an appeal for your extended, con- 
tinuous, and liberal support. 

While referring to the prolific character of the 
Institute, I must not forget another bantling 
which may claim its paternity, and has received 
its fostering care. I mean the Architectural 
Publication Society, which, after experiencing 
many vicissitudes, is now in a fair way of 
arriving at maturity. “Of making many books,” 
says the preacher, “there is no end.” In this 
case there is only one book, but a big one, in 
many volumes, and I make no doubt, that when 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth writes “aus Deo” on the 
last sheet of copy for the Dicti of Archi- 
tecture, he will have completed a for which 
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grateful. 

The year 1849 was remarkable for the appoint- 
ment of s committee whose object was precisely 
similar to the one which rvported only last year, 
viz. :—An inquiry into the affairs of the Insti- 
tute, with the view of increasing ita efficiency. 
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That history repeats itself is a proverbial fact, 
and it is curious to note that some of the 
problems which presented themselves for solution 
a quarter of a century ago, have turned up, like 
a recurring decimal, in the present day. Some 
of the schemes for improvement then devised 
have since been realised; as, for instance, the 
publication of a synopsis of our proceedings at 
the close of each session, the appointment of 
special committees, the holding of an annual 
conversazione, the requisition of original papers 
from newly-elected members, the adjudication 
of prizes by the general body of members, and 
modification of the terms on which associates 
were elected. But wilder proposals for reform 
met with no encou ent, and were consigned 
to that limbo which is guarded by prudence and 
discretion. 

The following year found the Institute, like 
the rest of the world, big with hope as to the 
result of the first Great Exhibition of all 
Nations. With great public spirit the members 
voted a sum of fifty guineas towards an under- 
taking, the effect of which, though vastly over- 
rated in regard to some of its aims, bas, I sup- 
pose, had a permanently beneficial influence on 
the industrial art of this country. 

By this time Mr. J. J. Scoles had succeeded 
Mr. Poynter as Honorary Secretary, and in con- 
janction with Mr. C.C. Nelson held that office, 
while Professor Donaldson still conducted the 
foreign ence. I cannot mention their 
names or those of Mr. (now Sir Digby) Wyatt, 
and Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, who shortly after- 
wards occupied the same position, without re- 
minding my hearers how deeply indebted the 
Institute is to the zeal and energy with which 
those gentlemen discharged their duties. They 
held office during a period which must have been 
@ most critical one for the welfare and advance- 
ment of this society, and it is not too much to 
say, that but for their exertions it might never 
have been what it has since become. 

It was at the Foreign ’s suggestion, 
that in 1851 the Counci), with the authority of 
the general body of members, memorialised her 
Majesty on the subject of the Royal Tombs in 
Westminster Abbey, which at that time bade 
fair to perish from decay and mutilation. In the 
previous year a committee of members had done 
public service by their advice respecting the 
Metropolitan Buildings Bill, then in course of 
preparation. A little later we find in the annual 
report an earnest appeal for the necessity of 
improving the dwellings of the poor, and special 
mention of Mr. Godwin’s name, which 
has been so long and honourably associated with 
that benevolent object. In these and numerous 
other instances, the Institute has identified itself 
with matters of national importance, and I trust 
will long continue to do so. 

For some years following the period at 
which we have now arrived in the history of 
the Institute, no material changes in ite adminia- 
tration took place; nor do we find any events of 
importance recorded in its annals. The nomber 
of members increased gradually, but not in the 
same rate as in the firat decennium of ita exist. 
ence, and by no means so rapidly as at the pre. 
sent time. A considerable proportion of the 
annual reports issued by the council was devoted 
to comments on the papers read during the pre- 
vious session. Events of public or professional 
interest, such as the completion of the Houses of 
Parliament, the establishment of the Architeo- 
tural Maseam, the International competitions at 
Amiens, Hamburg, and Lille; the Pablic Health 
Bill, and various architectural improvements in 
London, elicited from time to time an expression 
of official opinion; but as they are matters 
lying beyond the immediate scope of this paper, 
I will not stop to consider them in detail. 

The Metropolitan Buildings Act, passed in 
1855, marked a notable event in the career of 
the Institute, by including in its provisions that 
examination with the conduct of which the In- 
stitute has been since officially charged, and 
which every candidate who desires to become a 
district surveyor is expected to pass before he 
ean be appointed to that office. This practical 
recognition by the Government of our corporate 
body is one which could scarcely be other than 
ifying to all who value its national status; 
and it is due to the memory of Sir William Tite 
to add that he availed himself of his position in 
Parliament to accomplish that which he was 
eminently qualified to recommend. 

It was at first thought that this measure would 
have formed a basis for the adoption of one in 
which our profession is more immediately in- 
terested, viz., the establishment of a diploma ; 


bat the question, as you know, remains unsettled 
at the present time, in spite of endless discussion 
and arguments, which have almost become stale 
by repetition. The subject is so intimately 
allied with another to which I must presently 
refer,—viz., the architectural examination,—that 
I shall reserve the few words that I have to say 
respecting it until I can deal with both together. 

The limited extent of my paper prevents me 
from describing at any length the origin and 
progress of the Architectural Aszociation,—ea 
society of young and energetic students formed 
in 1842, and which, as you know, still flourishes 
under this roof. Suffice it to say that, in 1857, 
certain proposals were made by which it was 
supposed the Association might be induced to 
join the Institute, and in fact become merged in 
it, on apparently advantageous terms. The 
offer was then, as it has been since, courteously 
declined ; and though one cannot help regretting 
that, in a provision like ours, one representative 
society does not suffice to secure all the require- 
ments of a professional guild (and this, in the 
interests of architecture, whether regarded as 
an art or a business, it should undoabtedly do) ; 
one can nevertheless understand and appreciate 
that independent spirit of the Association which 
has resulted in honest emulation and judicious 
self.government. 

. The time had now arrived when the increasing 
number of its members, and the enlarged scope 
of its corporate fanctions, obliged the Institate 
to think of securing more room and convenient 
quarters than those in Grosvenor-street. This 
desideratum led to the formation of the Archi- 
tectaral Union Company, a body of professional 
men who raised, by the issue of shares, a capital 
sum, sufficient to secure these premises for the 
occupation of societies connected with architec. 
ture, and with architecturealone. Sach at least 
was the hope entertained at the time; and if I 
am wrong, I can bat refer to the legend which 
rans across the front of this house. The prin- 
cipal floor was destined for the special use of the 
Institute, while the spacious galleries which were 
erected at the rear of the building were intended 
to accommodate the Architectural Exhibition, 
the Architectural Photographic Society, and the 
Institate itself on certain occasions. Bat, alas, 
for the vanity of human aspirations! The Archi- 
tectaral Exhibition, after struggling many years 
for existence, is defunct ; and the Photographic 
Society did not long survive it. The Genius of 
Painting and the Goddess of Music, both arrayed 
in a somewhat commercial garb, have by degrees 
taken jon of the floor; while the 
sister art of Architecture lives in daily fear that, 
as time goes on, they will be creeping upstairs. 
To drop the metaphorical strain, let me remind 
you of the specific purpose for which these pre- 
mises were acquired, and express my earnest 
hope that we may, ere long, make some effort so 
tosecure them for our society that it may be housed 
in @ manner worthy of its name. 

In 1859, Mr. F. C. Penrose, whose researches 
in the field of Greek art had secured for him a 
well-deserved reputation, sueceeded Professor 
Donaldson as hon. secretary for foreign corre- 

ce; while Mr. Digby Wyatt, who had 
held office as hon. secretary for three years, gave 
ap his portfolio to Mr. Thomas Hayter Lewis, 
better known of late years as the distinguished 
Professor of Architecture of University College. 

In 1860; the Institute found itself in new 
qearters and under new generalship. Lord de 
Grey, whose last public act was to open the pro. 
ceedings of the session, died full of years and 
honours, after having held the office of president 
for a quarter of acentary. On the abstract ques- 
tion whether it ia or is not desirable that that 
office should be held by a non-professional mem- 
ber, opinions may be divided ; but there can be 
little doubt that, while the Institute was still 
young, and required the stimalus of Royal favour 
and aristocratic patronage, Lord de Grey’s social 
position was of immense service in securing these 
advantages. With his name our charter will be 
inseparably associated. To another non-profes- 
sional president, Mr. Beresford Hope, the Insti- 
tute is indebted for having been enrolled among 
the Royal Societies of this country. 

Lord de Grey was succeeded by one whose 
name is among the most loved and honoured in 
our jon; an architect who, at an early 
age, received from the world, as a tribute to his 
talents and accomplishments, an amount of ad- 
miration which might have turned the heads of 
vainer men, bat which wrought no change in his 
naturally modest and unassuming disposition. 
Gifted by nature in more than one sense,—a cul- 





tivated scholar, a refined artist, a courteous and 
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things so difficult as the designing of mouldings. 
It is true that books have been published giving 
sections of mouldings which have at various 
times been used in all styles of architecture, but 
these will not enable the architect to design 
effective resulte. The section of a moulding is 
only the means to an end in the actual work. 
You do not see the action of the moulding; you 
see the front view, and whether that section will 
make an effective front view depends upon the 
position in which the moulding is to be placed, 
the amount of light, and the colour of the 
material. In Greek work, I suspect, the nature 
of the coloured ornament with which the mould- 
ing was e@riched had something to do with the 
shape. 

If we look at the Greek statuary we see pre- 
cisely similar arrangements for making it effective 
and relieving it with colour; thus a seated figure 
seen from below would have an inclined lap and 
short thighs, in order to counteract the fore- 
shortening in the perspective. The same thing 
occurs in the figures at Wells Cathedral, but Mr. 
Falkener, in his ‘‘ Deedalus,” declines to believe 
that the Medieval artists were influenced in so 
doing by the same motives as the ancients. This 
deduction is evidently most unjust and erro- 
neous, for it supposes that the men who worked 
at such places as Wells, Chartres, and Rheims, 


- had neither eyes to see nor brains to draw deduc- 


tions. The Greek sculptor, equally with the 
Medizeval master of living stones (as they were 
called), knew perfectly well from experience 
that monumental sculpture, i. ¢., that destined 
for buildings, demands a very different treat- 
ment from that destined to be seen closely, and 
acted accordingly. 

It may be asked how the student of Medizval 
art can apply the lessons he receives at Athens. 
I reply that climate, material, and construction 
being totally different between Greece and 
England, he especially derives the very great 
advantage of not being able to copy; he must 
have recourse to that most laborious of occupa. 
tions, that of using’ his head ; in fact, be will be all 
the better if he does not make a single sketch. 
He may, indeed, enter notes in a note-book, but 
even that he may safely throw away when he 
has filled it up. 

The questions he must ask himself are,—Why 
did the Greeks do this? Why did they cut away 
that stone or add this? Why was this building 
set atan angle? And when he has resolved such 
questions at Athens he will find himself very 
much more competent to resolve similar, but not 
exactly the same, difficulties when he works on 
the Classic style of the thirteenth century. It 
is true in the latter case that the mouldings are 
deeper ; but he will learn to give them a proper 
quantity of light and shade, and not overdo them 
in this respect, as was the case in the Early 
English style in our own country. It is true that 
our climate‘prohibits, to a great extent, external 
polychromy, more especially that more delicate 
description which is only suitable for pure 
delicate substances, such as marble, ivory, and 
alabaster; but he can use colour in the more 
protected parts of his work, such as the tympana 
of the portals; and in the interior statuary, such 
as the font, pulpits, and domes, he can find em. 
ployment for alabaster and marble, and con- 
sequently for the more delicate polychromy. 
Indeed, I do not quite see but that even the 
external system of polychromy might be used 
internally with regard toa room lined with white 
merble, or still better, with the more delicate. 
tinted alabaster. 

To go into the question of the subsidiary arte, 
such as engraving, mosaics, enamelling, bronze- 
work, and, indeed, all those little arts which 
clothe the dry bones of architecture, and render 
it agreeable, would take too long a time; suffice 
it to say that the true architect should be able to 
design and superintend them. To suppose him 
to execute them would be asking too much. No 
human life would be long enough to acquire a 
moderate proficiency. The great duty of the 
architect is to design his architecture, and to gee 
to its proper execution, as well as to that of the 
lesser arte. 

In acquiring the knowledge necessary for him 
to do this, nowhere will he find greater help and 
instruction than in the careful study of Greek 
art. The vases, the mirror cases, the gems, the 
jewelry, — all have their instruction to give, 
more especially in the human figure; for the 
ancients had advantages in this respect which 
were denied to the artiste of the Middle Ages. 
The Greek saw the nude human figure every 
day, and all day long; he also saw it developed 
in ite perfection, for his fellow citizens did not 


contort their bodies with tight, ill-fitting garments 
and ugly shoes ; on the contrary, they took the 
greatest care of it by means of bathing and 
athletic exercises. The Greek artist saw the 
human body in its natural attitudes, free from 
all restraint ; he went away and remembered it, — 
a far better way of studying than that from a 
fixed attitade by an awkward, unintelligent 
model at 1s. 6d. per hour. The nearest approach 
to the old state of things is practised, I believe, 
in the monastic schools of Mount Athos, where, 
after the pupil has made his study from the 
model, the said model is removed, and the pupil 
is obliged to make another stady from memory. 

The Medieval artist was to a great 
deprived of the study of the haman figure in its 
nude state. In thiscase we moderns have clearly 
an advantage. We have not the chance that the 
Greek had of observing it all day long, bat we 
can have models, and it depends on ourselves if 
we use them in an intelligent manner. 

After all we shall fail to gain all the benefit 
we may hope to draw from works of the ancients 
if we neglect their literature. In the Middle 
Ages it was not neglected: it is true that Greek 
art was but little read, but educated men were 
perfectly familiar with thatof Rome. The works 
of Chaucer, Dante, Petrarch, of the author of 
“Le Roman de la Rose,” and many others, all 
abound in classical illustrations, and how many 
more advantages have we who have the whole 
of Greek literature at our disposal. I do not 
mean to insinuate that the architect is to be 
expected to read all the Classic authors in their 
original languages. Few of us have the advan- 
tage of a college education. Art is too long and 
too difficult to allow three or four years to be 
subtracted from our best and most teachable 
time. The little Greek learnt at school is soon 
forgotten : perhaps it was only presented to us 
under the form of small portions of Xenophon, 
Homer, and Euripides, our recollections of the 
tragedies being principally composed of the 
particles and accents. 

On the contrary, our education proper begins 
when we leave school,—what we have learned 
there being only a preparation for it, There 
are excellent translations of all the best authors, 
and by reading concurrently two or three trans. 
lations (one probably metrical), we can end by 
having a very fair idea of the author. I do not 
mean to infer that the Medieval authors should 
be neglected; on the contrary, they should be 
read concurrently with those of the old world. 
There is wonderful similarity of feeling, for in- 
stance, between Herodotus and Froissart, much 
as there is between Greek and thirteenth-century 
architecture. Aristophanes and Rabelais are 
another instance of working on similar lines. 
The great use of the study of literature to an 
architect is not only to educate him, but to give 
him that jadicial power which is called 
taste. Literature itself will not do this, but it 
will help. Among other helps is the seeing of 
beautiful things, which also includes the sur- 
rounding yourself with them, and, above all, the 
study of the human figure. 

These things are the more important as the 
question of art and taste is becoming more 
prominent every day ; in fact, it is the question. 
If we are ever to have a style in architecture it 
will certainly not come from the exclusive choice 
of any of the existing ones, neither will it come 
in our own time, although certain writers, as 
early as thirty years ago, were calling out for no 
copying, but for the creation of a new style. 
They might as well have asked for the millen- 
niam. Nobody ever can, or ever will, invent a 
style; it must come by common practice and 
common consent. In the meanwhile we may 
help it on by becoming better artists, and 
being better read. No one can predict how the 
new style will be evolved, or when it will come : 

some day we may wake up and the law 
of leasehold may be abolished; then it may be 
discovered that it pays to make what is our 
own,—say our house or our warehouse,—the 
best of its kind. Then may follow the consider. 
ation that dirty brick and decaying stone are 
not the most suitable materials in a city like 
London, with its atmosphere saturated with 
gases; then may follow the reflection that 
granite, porphyry, and majolica are the only 
substances which will resist the said gases. 

But mejolica can be decorated and painted 
and made to tell histories, and to speak like the 
living stones of the Medizoval artists, and then, 
if we have not neglected our opportunities, and 
if we have studied the arte,—both the great and 





su ,—in & monumental spirit, then in- 
deed we may see the beginning of a new style,— 





a style founded upon common sense, and con- 
struction in our own materials combined with 
beautiful and monumental art. 








IMPROVED DWELLINGS IN TOWN. 
BY MR. C, FORSTER HAYWARD, F.8.A, 


Havine so recently read notes on this subject 
at this Institute, I will confine my remarks at 
present within very strict limits. It seems to 
me that one of the best chances for artisans’ 
dwellings being improved is to get artisans them. 
selves to combine and erect them for their own 
accommodation,—of course, with suitable pro- 
fessional assistance and oversight. We should 
then sce what we can at present only surmise— 
what the British workman thinks most suitable 
for himself—not only what the various benevo. 
lent agencies at work think he ought to have, 
If by co-operation applied to building—particu. 
larly artisans’ dwellings—a solution could be 
found of the question (for it is a question still 
which will crop up continually, notwithstanding 
triumphantly strong statistics as an answer), 
whether it will pay to build houses for artisans 
in London as an ordinary business transaction, 
some good at least would bedone. Also, if it 
could be decided definitely whether the workman 
objects to live in flate, and only tolerates this 
kind of residence because he can get no other 
near his work, another step would be gained. 
Again, it would be something to know, by seeing 
the actual execution of work by a body of British 
building workmen, what. sort of water-fittings 
for instance, as for sinks, closets, &c., and what 
kind of workmanship in woodwork and finishing 
generally was deemed sufficient or desirable in a 
workman’s dwelling. For it seems all very well, 
but perhaps a little beside the mark, for us to 
discuss too minutely what is best here and there 
for men who are or ought to be, as a body, more 
capable than ourselves of stating what they want, 
and how much they can pay forit. In other 
matters workmen or artisans are not slow to tell 
us what is best for them, or what they think is 
so. Why not, therefore, trust them, and urge 
them to show what is wanted for themselves in 
the way of dwellings of a (1) common, (2) an 
“improved,” and (3) a “model” character? 
By this I would wish to be understood to refer 
to three grades of buildings saitable for artisans 
of all positions, inclading poor widows and work- 
ing women generally. It will be seen that I 
refrain myself from discussing detaile too 
minutely, feeling that this has been done already 
by the kind and thoughtful, and would now de. 
sire that the artisan should think and act for 
himself, and prove his capability of supplying 
his own needs now that the new Act has re- 
moved difficulties as to sites. 

I have received, as I suppose we all have 
recently, a prospectas of a Co. operative 
Building Society, which aims, amongst other 
things, at providing artisans’ dwellings, and 
so the matter seems ripe for solution, a8 
among the members of the ment com- 
mittee, are “an engineer’s assistant,” a “late 
builder,” a “ superintendent of works,” @ “ fore- 
man of works,” a “clerk of works,” besides an 
accountant, a stock-broker, and another. I fear, 
however, the object we are discussing is but 
small part of the proposal, and is only intended 
to be undertaken as any other business that may 
offer, and not as a genuine co-operative work for 
the provision by the promoters of something 
wanted specially by themselves and their own 
class. Of course, I do not action to be 
taken by such without proper advice, or such 
assistance as may be wanted to perform for them 
what they cannot for themselves. 

Of the three grades of buildings referred to, 
those of the first, or common, as I have said, 
can be discussed with the greatest advantage to 
the parties interested (becanse it is the most 
neglected of all), though with the least 
pleasure to ourselves. It will compel us to con- 
sider how little, not how much, can be put into 
these buildings, so that they may be decent and 
good, and yet not too ex ive. How strong 
and sound work can be and yet how simple 
and effective ; in fact, be a wholesome stady in 
severity and substantiality. And our artisan 
builders, too accustomed to flimsy, scamping 
work, would find a good lesson in erecting a sub- 
stantial (and cheap, because substantial and 
good of its kind) poor man’s dwelling, s0 28 to 
pay better in the end than ordinary work for ® 
similar purpose. 

Again, directing one’s attention to this lower 
class of building will be the right way of heaving 
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up the whole mass. The raising of the top class 
can best be done by lifting the lower, if only the 
lever be strong enough; but to cater for the 
respectable well-to-do operative only, and to 
leave the poor widow and her family, and the 
struggling street seller and his wife alone in 
their poverty, because they cannot afford to pay 
the rent of the accommodation, is, I 
think, a mistake. am thos, it will be seen, 
pleading for the poorer classes; and I have plans 
to show,—thongh there is really nothing special 
in them that we do not all know of,—how far I 
think we ought at present to go in providing im- 
proved accommodation for them. I have lately 
seen the commonest and courts of Drary. 
lane clean, decent, and comfortable,—almost an 
impossibility, one would think. Sothere is hope 
op the side of improvement, and encouragement 
to balance disappointment. One of the greatest 
helps to the proper conduct of the inhabitants and 
their appreciation and care of improved homes is 
the kind and considerate but firm and wise con- 
duct of the agent, especially when both owner and 
agent of this character are one and the same 
person. 








AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.* 


BY MR. CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, SECRETARY. 


In 1846, at the instance of Lord de Grey, her 
Majesty was graciously pleased to bestow on 
this Institute a lasting mark of her favour, by 
founding the Royal Gold Medal, the annual 
award of which has since become one of the 
most interesting events of our official year. It 
was originally intended asa student’s prize, to be 
offered for the best designs in Greciav, Roman, 
or Italian architecture, and the Council proposed 
to supplement it with the sum of 50%. on certain 
conditions of Continental study, such as are at 
present attached to the Soane medallion. But 
the fates had ordained another destination for the 
Royal medal. Although the subject fixed on 
for the prize was one calculated to fire the en- 
thusiasm of competitors, being no less than a 
new Institute, the drawings submitted did not 
reach that standard of merit which the Council 
deemed necessary to justify the award, and no 
award was made; but out of this apparent evil 
a decided advantage resulted. A consultation 
took place, and, with her Majesty’s consent, that 
which had been founded as a student’s prize 
became the most honourable distinction to which 
our profession can aspire,—a distinction which 
is coveted by foreigners as well as by English- 
men,—and which has been conferred, I need not 
tell you how deservedly, on the eminent and 
gifted French architect whom we have the 
pleasure of welooming this evening. 

About this time Iam glad to find that the 
Institute took the first steps towardi the ni. 
sation of a benevolent scheme, which, though it 
has since passed into other management, was 
first devised by a committee of our own body, 
and is still supported by a large number,—I wish 
I could say by all,—of our own members. That 
excellent institution, the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, the name of which proclaims its 
object, and should suffice to enlist our sympathies, 
is an offspring of which the parent Institute may 
well bo proud. Ably managed and jadiciously 
administered, this charity has for many years 
past done much good and silent work ; and if to 
mention it be a digression from the immediate 
subject of my paper, I hope I shall be excused 
by making it an appeal for your extended, con- 
tinuous, and liberal support. 

While referring to the prolific character of the 
Institute, I must not forget another bantling 
which may claim its paternity, and has received 
its fostering care. I mean the Architectural 
Publication Society, whieh, after experiencing 
many vicissitudes, is now in a fair way of 
arriving at maturity. “ Of making many books,” 
says the preacher, “there is no end.” In this 
case there is only one book, but a big one, in 
many volumes, and I make no doubt, that when 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth writes “aus Deo” on the 
last sheet of copy for the Dicti of Archi- 
tecture, he will have completed a for which 
posterity, as well as his contemporaries, will be 
grateful. 

The year 1849 was remarkable for the appoint- 
ment of a committee whose object was precisely 
similar to the one which reported only last year, 
viz. :—An inquiry into the affairs of the Insti. 
tute, with the view of increasing its efficiency. 


* See p. 581, ante. 








That history repeats itself is a proverbial fact, 
and it is curious to note that some of the 
problems which presented themselves for solution 
@ quarter of a century ago, have turned up, like 
® recurring decimal, in the present day. Some 
of the schemes for improvement then devised 
have since been realised; as, for instance, the 
publication of a synopsis of our proceedings at 
the close of each session, the appointment of 
special committees, the holding of an annual 
conversazione, the requisition of original papers 
from newly-elected members, the adjudication 
of prizes by the general body of members, and 
modification of the terms on which associates 
were elected. But wilder proposals for reform 
met with no encou ent, and were consigned 
to that limbo which is guarded by prudence and 
discretion. 

The following year found the Institute, like 
the rest of the world, big with hope as to the 
result of the first Great Exhibition of all 
Nations. With great public spirit the members 
voted a sum of fifty guineas towards an under- 
taking, the effect of which, though vastly over- 
rated in regard to some of its aims, has, I sup- 
pose, had a permanently beneficial influence on 
the industrial art of this country. 

By this time Mr. J. J. Scoles had succeeded 
Mr. Poynter as Honorary Secretary, and in con- 
junction with Mr. C.C. Nelson held that office, 
while Professor Donaldson still conducted the 
foreign correspondence. I cannot mention their 
names or those of Mr. (now Sir Digby) Wyatt, 
and Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, who shortly after- 
wards occapied the same position, without re- 
minding my hearers how deeply indebted the 
Institute is to the zeal and energy with which 
those gentlemen discharged their duties. They 
held office during a ane which must have been 
@ most critical one for the welfare and advance- 
ment of this society, and it is not too much to 
say, that but for their exertions it might never 
have been what it has since become. 

It was at the Foreign Secretary’s suggestion, 
that in 1851 the Council, with the authority of 
the general body of members, memorialised her 
Majesty on the subject of the Royal Tombs in 
Westminster Abbey, which at that time bade 
fair to perish from decay and mutilation. In the 
previous year a committee of members had done 
public service by their advice respecting the 
Metropolitan Buildings Bill, then in course of 
preparation. A little later we find in the annual 
report an earnest appeal for the necessity of 
improving the dwellings of the poor, and special 
mention of Mr. George Godwin’s name, which 
has been so long and honourably associated with 
that benevolent object. In these and numerous 
other instances, the Institute has identified itself 
with matters of national importance, and I trust 
will long continue to do so. 

For some years following the period at 
which we have now arrived in the history of 
the Institute, no material changes in ite adminia- 
tration took place; nor do we find any events of 
importance recorded in its annals. The namber 
of members increased gradually, but not in the 
same rate as in the firat decenntum of its exist- 
ence, and by no means so rapidly as at the pre- 
sent time. A considerable proportion of the 
annual reports issued by the council was devoted 
to comments on the papers read during the pre- 
vious session. Events of public or professional 
interest, such as the completion of the Houses of 
Parliament, the establishment of the Architeo- 
tural Museum, the International competitions at 
Amiens, Hamburg, and Lille; the Pablic Health 
Bill, and various architectural improvements in 
London, elicited from time to time an expression 
of official opinion; but as they are matters 
lying beyond the immediate scope of this paper, 
I will not stop to consider them in detail. 

The Metropolitan Buildings Act, passed in 
1855, marked a notable event in the career of 
the Institute, by including in its provisions that 
examination with the conduct of which the In- 
stitute has been since officially charged, and 
which every candidate who desires to become a 
district surveyor is expected to pass before he 
can be appointed to that office. This practical 

i the Government of our rate 
body is one which could scarcely be other than 
gratifying to all who value its national status; 
and it is due to the memory of Sir William Tite 
to add that he availed himself of his position in 
Parliament to accomplish that which he was 
eminently qualified to recommend. 

It was at first thought that this measure would 
have formed a basis for the adoption of one in 
which our profession is more immediately in- 
terested, viz., the establishment of a diploma ; 





bat the question, as you know, remains unsettled 
at the present time, in spite of endless discussion 
and arguments, which have almost become stale 
by repetition. The subject is so intimately 
allied with another to which I must presently 
refer,—viz., the architectural examination,—that 
I shall reserve the few words that I have to say 
respecting it until I can deal with both together. 

The limited extent of my paper prevents me 
from describing at any length the origin and 
progress of the Architectural Association,—a 
society of young and energetic students formed 
in 1842, and which, as you know, still flourishes 
under this roof. Suffice it to say that, in 1957, 
certain proposals were made by which it was 
supposed the Association might be induced to 
join the Institute, and in fact become merged in 
it, on apparently advantageous terms. The 
offer was then, as it has been since, courteously 
declined ; and though one cannot help regretting 
that, in a provision like ours, one representative 
society does not suffice to secure a!l the require- 
ments of a professional guild (and this, in the 
interests of architecture, whether regarded as 
an art or a business, it should undoubtedly do) ; 
one can nevertheless understand and appreciate 
that independent spirit of the Association which 
has resulted in honest emulation and judicious 
self-government. 

. The time had now arrived when the increasing 
number of its members, and the enlarged ecope 
of ites corporate fanctions, obliged the Institate 
to think of securing more room and convenient 
quarters than those in Grosvenor-street. This 
desideratum led to the formation of the Archi- 
tectural Union Company, a body of professional 
men who raised, by the issue of shares, a capital 
sum, sufficient to secure these premises for the 
occupation of societies connected with architec. 
ture, and with architecturealone. Sach at least 
was the hope entertained at the time; and if I 
am wrong, I can but refer to the legend which 
rans across the front of this house. The prin- 
cipal floor was destined for the special use of the 
Institute, while the spacious galleries which were 
erected at the rear of the building were intended 
to accommodate the Architectural Exhibition, 
the Architectural Photographic Society, and the 
Institate itself on certain occasions. Bat, alas, 
for the vanity of human aspirations! The Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, after struggling many years 
for existence, is defunct ; and the Photographic 
Society did not long survive it. The Genius of 
Painting and the Goddess of Music, both arrayed 
in a somewhat commercial garb, have by degrees 
taken possession of the ground floor; while the 
sister art of Architecture lives in daily fear that, 
as time goes on, they will be creeping upstairs. 
To drop the metaphorical strain, let me remind 
you of the specific purpose for which these pre. 
mises were acquired, and express my earnest 
hope that we may, ere long, make some effort so 
tosecurethem forour society that it may be housed 
in @ manner worthy of its name. 

In 1859, Mr. F. C. Penrose, whose researches 
in the field of Greek art had secured for him a 
well-deserved reputation, succeeded Professor 
Donaldson as hon. secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence; while Mr. Digby Wyatt, who had 
held office as hon. secretary for three years, gave 
ap his portfolio to Mr. Thomas Hayter Lewis, 
better known of late years as the distinguished 
Professor of Architecture of University College. 

In 1860; the Institute found itself in new 
quarters and under new generalship. Lord de 
Grey, whose last public act was to open the pro- 
seedings of the session, died full of years and 
honours, after having held the office of president 
for a quarter of acentary. On the abstract ques- 
tion whether it is or is not desirable that that 
office should be held by a non-professional mem- 
ber, opinions may be divided ; but there can be 
little doubt that, while the Institute was sti!) 
young, and required the stimalus of Royal favour 
and aristocratic patronage, Lord de Grey’s social 
position was of immense service in securing these 
advantages. With his name our charter will be 
inseparably associated. To another non-profes- 
sional president, Mr. Beresford Hope, the Insti- 
tute is indebted for having been enrolled among 
the Royal Societies of this country. 

Lord de Grey was succeeded by one whose 
pame is among the most loved and honoured in 
our profession ; an architect who, at an early 
age, received from the world, as a tribute to his 
talents and accomplishments, an amount of ad- 
miration which might have turned the heads of 
vainer men, bat which wrought no change in his 
naturally modest and unassuming disposition. 
Gifted by nature in more than one sense,—a cul- 
tivated scholar, a refined artist, a courteous and 
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kindly-hearted gentleman,—I can scarcely fancy 
in our profession a career more worthy of respect 
and imitation than that of Charles Robert 
Cockerell. 

The removal of the Institute to its present 
quarters was followed by a large accession of 
members, and seems to have stimulated the 
council of that day to the consideration of novel 
measures. The subject of a professional exami- 
nation had long been discussed in connexion with 
the diploma question, and in 1861 it was brought 
before a special general meeting, at which con- 
siderable difference of opinion was expressed. 
Eventually the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee, who in due course presented their report. 
Of this committee the late Mr. Arthur Asbpitel 
was chairman, and the late Mr. J. W. Papworth 
hon. secretary ; and if the architectural examina- 
tion scheme may be considered one of the good 
works of this Institute, to Mr. Asbpitel and Mr. 
Papworth must be accorded the chief praise for 
having accomplished its organisation. 

In dealing with this important question two 
preliminary questions had to be settled. The 
first was, whether the examination should be 
voluntary; and the second was, whether 
candidates should be entitled toa diploma. The 
former was one which soon settled itself. In the 
absence of any legal obligation to qualify, a 
compulsory examination, even for members of 
this Institute, would have been out of the ques- 
tion, and the logical deduction was, that a 
diploma which conferred on those who 
it no more right to practise than those who did 
not, was of no value. For a long time even the 
issue of a certificate was steadily opposed, and 
of late years, since that point was ceded. the 
mortifying discovery has been made that we 
have won a hollow victory. The principle on 
which a certificate should be granted is admitted 
on all sides; but meanwhile the examination 
languishes, not for want of certificates, bat for 
want of candidates to claim them. The truth ie, 
that a certificate is rot the same thing asa 
diploma, and the issue of a diploma involves a 
question on which a great difference of opinion 
has always prevailed. It is, in short, the ques- 
tion whether architecture should be an open 
profession or not. The arguments on both sides 
may be briefly summarised as follows :—The 
supporters of a diploma said, in effect, —“ We are 
members of a profession which is no less a busi- 
ness than an art. To the duly qualified prac- 
titioner it involves an expensive education, a long 
course of study, including researches in physical 
science, chemistry, geology, and what not; an 
acquaintance with mathematics and the theory 
of construction ; an experience of legal issues ; a 
commercial insight into the value of materials 
and labour; to say nothing of such accomplish- 
ments as a linguist and draughtsman may claim. 
Is it right or is it fair that after we have spent 
the best part of our lives in attaining these quali- 
fications, we should find ourselves, in the eyes of 
the public, in no better position than a builder’s 
clerk, who, being a pushing young map, witha 
little interest and more assurance than his 
betters, toute for every job that comes in his 
way, and, with no real pretensions to taste or 
advantages of education, slips into a practice 
which many a qualified man can never secure ? 
The remedy for this is an examination and a 
diploma, without which no one should be allowed 
to call himself an architect. Establish them, and 
the public as well as the profession will be 
benefited.” 

On the other hand, their opponents replied :— 
“It is quite true that architecture is a business 
as well as an art, but it is an art first, and into 
the exercise of that art the element of natural 
taste, howe-er cultivated, largely enters. How 
can the value of that taste be gauged by a 
standard which must always be fleeting, and 

therefore empirical? Who can say, even of our 
accepted authorities, that they are unanimous 
respecting the choice of a style, or even the 
varieties of a style? For three examiners who 
pronounce in favour of a design you will find 
nine outsiders of equal eminence who call it 
commonplace. And if a criterion is to be sought 
among those monuments of autiquity whom all 
agree in admiring, a new argument must be 
encountered. The great masters of our art, who 
flourished in Italy and France, to say nothing of 
those in this country, graduated in no school of 
architecture, and who will contend that their 
works are the worse for it? It is true that you 
may eliminate the question of taste altogether, 
and confine your examination to matters of 
tical science, but whom will this benefit? Not 
the bond fide architectural student, who has nata- 


rally turned first to the artistic studies of his 
profession, and who has yet to learn its science 
and its business from experience, but the builder’s 
foreman or clerk of works, who has worked at 
the bench, and knows twice as much about con- 
struction as any young gentleman who has just 
completed his articles, Your examination, in 
short, will become the means of admitting to the 
ranks of our pro’ession the very men whom you 
wish to exclude.” 

Such, gentlemen, were some of the old pros 
and cons. of a question on which I will venture 
to offer no personal opinion, and from which I 
must now pass to otber topics. 

The Professional Practice Committee, one of 
the first and most useful of those appointed by 
the Institute, had long felt the desirability of 
establishing a series of rules relating to the 
practice and remuneration of architects, which, 
based on custom and confirmed by experience, 
might serve as an authority for the profession, 
as well as a guide to the public. It was a 
measure which required some caution and deli- 
cacy in promoting, and one on which it was 
deemed advisable to consult the opinion of indi- 
vidual members. With this object in view a 
series of questions was dcafted and confidentially 
circulated among members of the Institute. 
The result was a mass of valuable information, 
which, after careful sifting and analysis, afforded 
material for the General Rules drawn up in 1862, 
and, after a slight modification, is still ised, 
not only by members of the Institute, bat by the 
profession at large. It is to be observed that 
those rules, although not absolately binding on 
apy one, represent so fairly the details of pro- 
fessional usage that they are constantly accepted 
as evidence on that subject in courts of law. 
The year 1862 saw another good work accom. 
plished by the Inrtitute. An excellent and 
thoughtful paper had been read by our late pre- 
sident, then Mr. G. G. Scott, ‘‘ Oa the Conserva- 
tion of Ancient Monuments and Remains,” 
calling attention to the neglected state of many 
architectural relics in this country, and urging 
the necessity of adopting some means of rescuing 
them from decay and wanton injury. Such a 
duty would, in the minds of optimiste, naturally 
devolve upon the State. Bat the principle of 
British Government, as we know, is not paternal, 
and the fear of interfering with the rights of 
private property has long presented difficulties 
in dealing with this question. Under these cir- 
cumstances it seemed advisable that a standing 
committee should be appointed by this Iostitute 
for the purpose of investigating cases in which a 
protest might occasionally be made in favour of 
ancient buildings threatened with destruction. 
One of the first duties undertaken by this com. 
mittee was the preparation of a series of sugges- 
tions for the guidance of architects and others 
charged with the custody or restoration of such 
buildings. The issue of that paper was in iteelf 
of service. But the committee has done more 
than this, and ever since its appointment it has 
lent a ready ear to every appeal which has 
reached it on bebalf of architectural relics of 
historic or artistic interest. In some cases, of 
course, when counter-pleas of public utility can 
be urged, or financial considerations present 
themselves, a remonstrance from any quarter 
must be unavailing, but, speaking generally, 
whenever the Institute has been justified in in- 
terfering it has done so, and I believe not unfre. 
quently with success. 

In the late Sir William Tite, who succeeded 
Professor Cockerell as president, the Institute 
found a liberal benefactor. His wealth enabled 
him to contribute largely to many of the objects 
for which this society was founded, while his 
position in Parliament gave a certain weight and 
influence to any measures partaking of a public 
character which it undertook during his twice. 
renewed term of office. Among the numerous 
acts of generosity that are associated with his 
name may be mentioned a gift of 5001. to the 
library fund, and a legacy of 1,0001., the interest 
of which, under the terms of his will, is annually 
devoted to encourage the study of Italian archi. 
tecture. I cannot refer to the former gift with. 
out reminding you of the splendid store of 
literary end illustrated works on architecture 
which has been gradually amassed in our 
wa oe epaas so mo as I know, quite 
unri in this country, esen 
advantages to the student. To Mr. Wouter 
worth the Institute is largely indebted for 
gratuitous services in forming that collection, 
which, for some years past, has been under the 





care and efficient su ision of our librarian 
hitviwmn. : 






































































It was during Mr. Tite’s first term of office 
that the Institute appointed a committee, of 
which Mr. Charles Barry (our present president) 
was secretary, for the purpose of drawing up 
and forwarding to the Firat Commissioner of 


Works a series of valuable suggestions respecting 
the Thames Embankment. A few years later 
the Institute took an active part in advising the 
Government on the subject of a new Metro. 
politan Building Act, I might mention many 
other instances in which this society, seldom 
accredited with anything beyond the advance. 
ment of professional intereste, has undertaken, 
at a considerable sacrifice of time and trouble, 
labonrs for which the public has reason to be 
grateful. 

In 1860 Mr. C. C. Nelson, having discharged 
the duties of honorary secretary for twelve 
consecative years, retired from office, after re. 
ceiving a handsome testimonial in recognition of 
his zealous and active services. Inthe same year 
the Institute paid a fitting tribute to the memory 
of Sir Charles Barry by attending his funeral in 
Westmioster Abbey. His friend and fellow. 
worker, Welby Pugin, had predeceased him by 
some ten years; but the cause which Pagin had 
most at heart,—the revival of Gothic architec. 
ture,—was still a watchword with his friends 
and admirers, who determined to perpetaate bis 
name by founding astudentship, with the nature 
of which you are all familiar. The power of 
awarding that studentship is vested in the In. 
stitute; and I am glad to add that the result 
has been most gratifying to all concerned. 

In 1862 Professor Donaldson succeeded to the 
highest office in the Institute, and it was during 
his presidency that Mr, C. F. Hayward and Mr. 
J. P. Seddon were elected honorary secretaries, — 
@ position with which their names were long and 
gratefully associated. | 

In the following year: the first Architectural 
Examination was held, and eight candidates 

in the proficiency class. Of these, two 
subsequently passed in the class of distinction. 
Modest as these numbers are, they have never 
been reached since, in spite of certificates and 
other inducements; and this want of response is 
a question which still remains to be solved. 

In 1863 the Council appointed a finance com- 
mittee, who have since discharged the respon- 
sible duty of regulating the expenses of the 
Institute, and who annually issue an estimate of 
the receipte and disbursements for the year. 

A little later an attempt was made to establish, 
in connexion with the Institute, a School of Art 
accessorial to architecture. ‘The scheme, after 
some delay, was in part realised by the art 
classes for figure drawing, &c., opened at the 
Architectaral Museum, in support of which 
some liberal grants were made by this Institute. 
Bat here, again, the demand for this species of 
art-education was found incommensurate with 
the supply. The British workman and the young 
British stadent of architectare were found on 
trial to be somewhat indifferent to the oppor- 
tunities provided for them, and the plan was 
abandoned. 

In 1865 Mr. Beresford Hope, one of the most 
accomplished of our fellows, was elected 
president of the Institute, and entered upon the 
duties of his office with a zeal hardly expected 
from an amateur, but eminently characteristic 
of his devotion to our art,—a devotion which 
foe se described as one of the traditions of his 

am. ° 

On Mr. Hope's retirement from office in 1867, 
Mr. Tite was re-elected,—this time for three 
years. To him succeeded in due course, and for 
@ similar term of office, Mr. Thomas H. Wyatt 
and Sir oo, Scott. It would be a 9 
sumptuous, and certainly unnecessary for me 
dwell upon the advantages which this Institate 
has derived from the generalship of two such 
distinguished presidents. Snffice it to say that 
perks. the last six years the Institute has largely 
extended its functions and sphere of work. A 
perusal of the notice papers and the annual re- 
ports which have been issued within that period 
will reveal a record of almost uninterrupted 
activity, and will afford the best answer to that 
ill-natored and assertion which we 
find occasionally made that the Institute is doi 
nothing, simply because it has not been noisy 
officious. It would be a mere platitade to ob- 
serve that the best and most useful work which 
is done in this world is often quiet silent work, 
and I think we should all if this Institute, 
for the sake of a little public notoriety, were to 
rival in this meeting-room the business of ® 
vestry-hall. But if we are to be judged by deeds 
rather than words, I coald give number 
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instances in which the Institute has done good 
and public service to our profession and the art 
which it represents. The very proceedings we 
inaugurate this evening,—the Conference itself,— 
grew out of a scheme owe not very long 
ago by the Architectural Alliance and matured 
by a committee of the Institate, in which Pro. 
fessor Kerr took an active ne and at the 
present moment there are under consideration 
by our Council and past vice-presidents questions 
involving as important issues as any which have 
called for your decision. 

In 1867, the number of the Council was in- 
creased by five, an addition contemplated in our 
charter, and fully justified by the that the 
Institute bas more than trebled its numbers 
since that charter was granted. The term of 
office for which the president and Council are 
nominated has been prolonged to three years, 
subject, however, to their annual re-election by 
the general body. The policy of this change 
will be understood when it is remembered how 
largely the functions of the executive have in- 
creased of late. It is not too much to say that 
it requires months of experience before a member 
of Council can really master the details of the 
work which he has undertaken, and it would be 
obviously inexpedient that he should retire from 
office at the very time when his services are 
becoming most valuable. Few of those who have 
not served in the Council can have any idea of 
the number and variety of subjects brought 
under their notice and requiring their con- 
sideration. 

About thirty Council meetings are held during 
the session, and on each occasion, perhaps, a 
dozen matters of more or lesa importance are 
discussed. Some of these are at once referred 
to committees, of whom no less than fourteen 
sat last year; the total number of their meetings 
having been fifty. Thecommittees report to the 
CounciJ, in whose name all external business ise 
traneacted. This business, it must be remem- 
bered, is often quite independent of that involved 
by the general meetings in this room, of which 
some twenty have been held during the past 
twelve months. With these otatistics before you, 
you will not perhaps be surprised to hear that 
the official correspondence in 1875 reached 1600 
autograph letters. As for communications in a 
set form, balf lithographed and filled up by 
hand, printed circulars and notices,—they are 
issued by thousands. The letters we receive 
may be generally classed under two heads, those 
which come before the Council and those which 
do not. The first are permanently deposited 
here ; the others are classified under some twenty 
different heads, and preserved for a year or more 
according to theirimportance. This subdivision 
may be considered excessive, bat it enables the 
secretary ata short notice to refer to any letter 
on any subject under discussion, The minutes 
of meeting are all indexed on the same principle 
and for the same object. 

The publication of our Transactions, formerly 
deferred until the close of the session, now takes 
place, whenever possible, once a fortnight. 
This would present no difficulty so far as the 
papers themselves are concerned, but in order to 
insure accurate reports of the discussion a copy 
of each speaker’s remarks is now sent to him for 
correction, and they are not always returned in 
time for issue between one general meeting and 
the next. Even with this precaution the most 
carefal editing is required to prevent mistakes, 
and whenever such mistakes occur it is generally 
because the publication has been hurried. At 
the recommendation of the Sessional Papers 
Committee, to whom the Institute is now indebted 
for choice of subject and author, special invita. 
tions are sent before each general meeting to 
members and others likely to be interested in the 
topic under discussion. I have issued as many 
as fifty of these invitations for a single paper. 

Without wearying you with further details, or 
referring to those special matters of business 
which require special attention, I shall perhaps 
have said enough to show you that daties which 
include those of a secretary, editor, and ac. 
countant, could not possibly be expected from an 
honorary officer, who, to be of practical service, 
must attend daily at the Institute, and that for 


not one, but for six or seven hours a day,—at | judgment or his parsimony in not obtaining a 
least at this period of the Institute’s career. It | proper opinion, but quietly or noisily, as the case 
was with this conviction that, five years ago, the | may be, anthematises the district surveyor, be- 
general body resolved that one of the secretaries | cause he had bought “ shoddy,” the erection of 
salary, and having said thus| which he considers the sarveyor should have 
ing | prohibited. a 


should receive a 
much, I shal) say no more on a subject 
—— I should be the last to obtrude my per. 
sonal opi 


cast of mind, I 


ment on any of the measures which the late 
committee on the affairs of the Institute and the 
present committee of Council and past vice- 
presidents have had under consideration. It is 
obvious that, as time goes on, and the conditions 
of things change, the administration of this and 
every other society will present opportunities for 


executive body is of service. They alone can 
estimate the worth of this or that 
reform. They alone know the difficulties which 
have deferred its realisation. 

Finally, in thanking you for the kind atten- 
tion to which you have listened to a paper, pro- 
longed I fear, too far for your patience, I will 
only add my hope that the general Conference 
which this meeting inaugurates may be attended 
by practical advantage to our profession and to 
the several societies by which it is represented. 








THE CLASSIFICATION 
AND REGISTRATION OF BUILDINGS. 
BY MR. HENRY PARSONS, 
I witt, by way of preliminary, explain why I 
have been induced to consider this matter. 
I am, as many gentlemen present are aware, 
in charge as district surveyor under the Metro. 
politan Buildings Act of one of the largest and 
most busy districts in the metropolitan area, and 
it has fallen to my share, in common with others 
of the district surveyors, to act on the various 
committees appointed to consider the several 
Bills proposed to be introduced into Parliament 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
I have observed with great regret that these 








trict surveyors under the present Act. 


geting, and other details. 

@ promise to amend; this promise is unfulfilled, 
with work, hears the case, elicits from the district 
misses the case or makes an order grudgingly. 
and the district surveyor has to submit to a 
the Act may be evaded. 

which is entailed by the present system of col- 


lection of fees. 


planned to enable the dishonest and scamping 
builder to evade payment altogether, because 


of the work is precisely the individaal who gets 


pocket by any proceedings he may take. 
I have also observed, with great regret, that 


or functions of the district surveyor, and the 
purchaser of a house which turns out to be badly 
built does not blame himself for his want of |” 


Now, being myself of a strongly conservative 


I find that it is impossible now to insist on| fication of dwelling-honses. 
every “jot and tittle” required by the present | be unreasonable to require, for instance, such a 
Act, and I look with the greatest dread on the | quality of building as to preclude the erection of 
serious multiplications of requirements contem. | dwelling-houses on a holding, say, of forty years; 
plated by the Board, as set forth in the Bill pre-| and yet we know that although such buildings 
sented by them to Parliament in 1874. An| might be erected, and might be serviceable for 
experience of nearly twenty years has taught /| such a length of term, the builder would not see 
me the almost impossibility of enforcing the| his money back if the usual conditions on a well- 
strict requirements of the Act; first, as to| arranged estate, or the stringent provisions of 
notice to the district surveyor; secondly, as to|/an Act were enforced, and, therefore, the land 
the due execution of such matters as trimmer | would remain unbuilt upon, and the free exercise 
arches of the proper size, chimney-bars, par. | of the rights of property interfered with. 





rights of property, and Iam of opinion that the 
public have no more right to interfere undaly 
with the freedom of the building trade than they 
have with the freedom of any other trade. I 
therefore consider that interference should be 
limited to restraining persons from building in a 
manner dangerous or injurious to themselves or 


improvement which commend themselves with | others, or from offering for sale what I may term 
special importance to individual minds, It is on| an adulturated or spurious article; but I would 
such occasions that the collective wisdom of an | confine that restraint to the fabric or carcass of 


the building, which is really the only part which 


suggestion for | affects the question of safety, or which could be 


afterwards covered up, or concealed by cement 
or otherwise, from the examination of a duly 
qualified expert. 

This being so, I consider that the provisions of 
the present Act, with some slight modifications, 
cover the whole ground, so far as constraint is 
concerned : the only thing which is required isan 
effectual means of enforcing those provisions, 
and, at the same time, distinguishing the dif. 
ference between houses reasonably well built, 
and those which are the reverse. 

I believe that if the stringent rules and regu- 
lations in contemplation are to be carried into 
effect the simple result would be a stoppage of 
building, and a consequent enormous rising of 
rentals and rates, and I fail to see the policy of 
compelling the present generation to pay largely 
increased rentals merely to leave posterity in 

m of houses too well and expensively 
built to pull down, and yet obsvlete in their 
arrangements and fittings. I would rather that 
an ordinary dwelling-house should be so con- 
structed as to be fairly exhausted and worn out 
in @ reasonable length of time, and then pulled 
down, and its place taken by what will doubtless 
be avastly improved system of construction. 

I say a reasonable length of time, but inas- 


Bills appear to contain provisions dealing with | much as the length of a lease varies very much 
such very minute details as to greatly aggravate | according to circumstances, I do not think a hard- 
the difficulties already experienced by the dis-| and-fast line as to the quality of work can be 
drawn, Hence I arrive at what I term a classi- 


I think it would 


I would therefore permit such houses to be 


One or two letters are written to the builder, | built, but I would take care that their substantial 
and then a formal notice is sent, which is met by | quality should be known. 


I would therefore enact that all dwelling- 


and nothing remains but to take out a summons. | honses should be either extra first class, first 
The magistrate, who is already overburdened | class, or second class. 


I would define as “first class” houses built, 


surveyor that the question in dispute is not| so far as the carcass is concerned, in accordance 
material to the stability of the building, bat} with a general specification to be scheduled in 
simply “contrary to the Act,’ and either dis-| the Act, such specification to be adapted to meet 
the reasonable requirements of a ninety years’ 
This order, as a rule, is never complied with, | lease, but not going too minutely into details. 


I would define as “ extra firat-class” houses 


serious loss of time and annoyance, without any | built in a more substantial manner, either as to 
remuneration whatever, and with the unpleasant | thickness of walls, scantlings of timbers, or 
feeling that he has assisted in making clear how | qualities of materials than the foregoing. 


And I would define as “second-class? honses 


I have also been greatly struck by the enor- | built in a manner inferior in quality to the first 
mous and unnecessary waste of time and labour | class. 


I would require that no house should be 


occupied (ander penalties) until a proper certifi- 
The present arrangement seems carefully | cate should be given of its class. 


I would enact that no certificate should be 


granted until the district surveyor was satisfied 
the fees are not payable under the Act until he/| that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, all 
is bankrupt, or has disappeared ; hence the man | the requirements of the Act had been complied 
who has given the most trouble in the execution | with. 


I would enact that, as at present, due notice 


off scot free, and the unfortunate surveyor not | sbould be given to the district surveyor, but that 
only has his labour for nothing, but is out of| if the builder made default in giving notice he 
should pay a double fee. 


I would provide that on giving notice the 


the public appear to be quite unacquainted with | builder should pay two-thirds of the estimated 
the real scope of the Building Act, and the power | fee, the balance to be paid on receipt of the 


° : 
I would require the builder to set forth in his 
otice the class in which the proposed building 


was to be registered, and it should be the daty 
of the district surveyor to notify from time to 
time to the builder if iv his opinion the building 
was not up to its class. 


The builder should have the right within a 
limited time to appeal to “the Court.” 
The certificate when wanted should be si 


ve the greatest objection to| by the district surveyor, and countersi b 








pinion, 
For similar reasons I shall refrain from com. | interfere with the liberty of the subject or the 





iy 
the registrar of the Court, and bear an ad valorem 
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the revenue from which would be paid | ciple 


into 

The certificate should be an integral part of 
the title to the property, and a duplicate obtain- 
able if necessary from the Court. ‘ 

The court srenh canal ot 9 Solan eens 
the qualifications of a county-court judge, 
administering not only the Building Act bu 
other ate Acts. He should be styled “ Judge 
of the Municipal Court.” 

He should be assisted by three assessors: one 
appointed by the M itan Board of Works 
(an architect being a Fellow of the Institute of 
not less than fifteen years’ standing) ; one ap- 

inted by the Royal Institute (a Fellow of not 

than fifteen years’ standing) ; one appointed 
by the London Association of Builiers. 

A registrar and clerk, being 8 solicitor, should 
also be appointed. 


the peace, to enable them to hold sittings under 
the Building Act, and assist in adjudicating in 
matters arising under the Act. 

The salaries of the judge and assessors should 
be provided by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, who would be recouped by the ad 
valorem stamps ; other expenses would be covered 
by Court fees. 

The Court being thus constituted, it appears 
to me that the working of the Act would be 

tly simplified. Instead of the t trou- 
Soom and tedious system of applying for 
Bummonses, and attending before a police 
magistrate to enforce compliance with the rules 
of the Act, a simple withholding of the certificate 
would checkmate the dishonest builder, whilst 
the unreasonble demands of a crotchety district 
surveyor would be set right by the supervision 
of competent professional men at a very small 
cost, and without the very serious objections of 
hanging about a criminal coart. 

The man who is building fairly well will be 

the mortification of seeing his ameaiog 
neighbour realising almost the same price from 
the ignorant and unwary public for a much 
inferior article, and yet the necessity to a 
pradent purchaser of obtaining a competent 
opinion as to the value of his proposed purchase 
will not be obviated. 

The purchaser who invests his money in a 
house say twenty years hence will have an un- 
mistakable testimony as to the manner in which 
it was originally built. 

As to the district surveyor, his position will be 
fortified. He will be able to carry out his duties 
in a less irksome manner, and although he will 
have more apparent responsibility put upon him, 
in my opinion it would be more apparent than 
real, because even at present the si ure of 
the “returns” to the Me itan isa 
certificate that to the best of his knowledge all 
the requirements of the Act have been complied 
with in regard to the buildings set forth in the 
returns, and his signature to a certificate would 
not imply a greater ibility, but rather 
leas, because should any irregularity remain on- 
amended he could very readily refuse a certifi- 
cate, whereas at present the return must be 
made, and it often happens that from lapse of 
time or change of builder it is impossible to 
enforce amendment. 

The penalties should be for occupying as well 
as knowingly permitting the occupation of an 
uncertificated house. 

The following is a general idea of the specifi- 
cations proposed for the first class. The foot- 
ings to rest upon good lime or cement concrete 
to the satisfaction of the district surveyor, the 
walls to be constructed with sound, well-burnt 
bricks, laid in good mortar, and provided with a 
proper damp-course. All timber to be of good 
quality and well seasoned, and to be of not less 
scuntling than is set forth in the schedule. 

I must apologise for having looked at this 
subject from what I call a metropolitan point of 
view, but I have done so because I am hardly 

t to say whether our system could be 
carried out even in the large provincial cities. I 
think it of great necessity that the Act should 
be administered, as at present, by officers who 
are not the mere servants or creatures of a cor- 
poration or board, but holding the position of 
statutory officers with duties clearly defined in 
an Act of Parliament, and not subject to capri- 
cious interference. I think it is also desirable 
that these officers should be professional men in 
practice, as at present, because that fact brings 
them more in sympathy with those whose works 
they have to supervise, and to a considerable 
extent obviates the tendency to drift into what 


or 


payment by fees is the correct one, bat 
the districts should be so proportioned as to 
bring the annual income up to such an amount 
as to render it worth the while of men to come 


veg 


j 


It has been suggested to me that a 
dishonest surveyor would certify anything for a 
consideration; but I put that on one side, as I 
would make the status of the surveyor and the 
emoluments of his office of such a character as 
to quite preclude the possibility of a bribe, I 
think bribery, corruption, and undue influence 
are far more likely to occur in the case of men 
of inferior class in the position of paid servants, 
at low salaries, and under the thumb of men who 
are probably engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
building speculations which are under the super- 
vision, so to speak, of their own officers. 

I am induced to touch upon these points 
because the whole feasibility of my suggestion 
depends upon the professional and 
character of the officers appointed to carry it out, 
and I am quite satisfied that the builders of 
London, to say nothing of the architects, would 
recoil from the idea of being put under the 
control of a class of men inferior to their own 
foremen, a class of men who dub themselves 
surveyors or engineers, as the case may be, and 
who come forward to undertake all sorts of 
functions for the brilliant salaries we see con- 
stantly advertised in the papers, and who are 
rated by the worthy magistrates, and 
other authorities who advertise for them as being 
on a footing with their menial servants. 

In conclusion, sir, permit me to say that 
my proposition in reference to houses is 


somewhat similar to the system which pre- 


vails in to shipping, the only difference 
being that, whereas an unsound or badly built 
ship usually affects men’s lives, a badly built 
house only affects their pockets ; and my object 
is not eo much to control the quality of a build. 
ing as to provide a means of more readily and 
effectively enforcing the salutary provisions of 
the Act in relation to sufficiency of construction 
and protection from fire. I have not the slightest 
desire to see landowners relieved from the neces- 
sity of employing their own professional advisers 
by putting the duty of ing materials and 
workmanship on a public officer. I would only 
give the public officer a similar power to that 
now possessed by the private surveyor of refusing 
a certificate if the obligations of the Act were 
not complied with. 








THE INSTITUTE SOIREE. 


Siz,—I wish to make an effort (not the first) 
to induce those who are responsible for the 
arrangements for the annual soirée to do some- 
thing better than has heretofore been done in 
regard to one item of the entertainment—the 
music. 

Some of your readers, and a good many 
readers of other publications, are aware that I 
have some little claim toan opinion on musical 
subjects; and I venture to say that if the 
Council, or whoever m the matter, knew 
how completely behind even the general taste 
and — gi day their entertainment 
is in this respect, would see the necessity 
for an alteration. 

We come to Conduit-street to what is in fact 
an “evening party,” given by a society pro- 
fessing sympathetic and enlightened feelings 
in regard to art. We find the musical part of the 
entertainment by a military band 
placed in the middle of the room, kept “ going” 
conscientiously the whole evening (so loud, of 
course, as to render any attempts at conversa- 
tion painful), while the selection itself contains 
not a thing that educated persons can care to 
listen to, the music being more of a type which 
— might ee seed at Vauxhall or 

remorne ; a 80 ould imagine, though I 
confess this comparison is made at as I 
am not acquainted with those places of classical 
entertainment. I have a vague recollection of 
hearing a polka called “Wine and Woman” at 
the last soirée, or some nearly equivalent title 
(possibly it was only Weib und gesang); Iam 
pretty sure I heard the “ Cric-Crac "; at 


all events, the “style and title” of the Pieces 
generally was of the description which these 
reminiscences sufficiently indicate. 

On remonstrating once with the secretary on 





is called “red tapeism.” I think also the prin- 


this matter, the reply was that it was necessary 


entertainment giver. by the representatives of 
an edacated artistic profession there is some. 


than I can well express. I verture to think that 
no similar society of French or German archi. 


this Society (which has nothing like either the 
wealth or, in some sensen, the prestige of the In. 
stitute) the arrangement is that at a certain part 
of the evening a selection of vocal and instru- 
ce is gone eera oe listened to, 

with attention pleasure : indeed, it 
seems to be considered the most enjoyable part 
of the evening’s programme. The performers 
are sometimes professional, sometimes amateur, 
or a combination of both; the music is not in a 
very severe or “ classical” style (nor should it be 
on such an occasion, when the audience is not a 
professedly musical one), nor is the performance 
such as one would hear in a first-class concert. 
room; but it is such, both in selection and exe. 
cution, as educated people may listen to with 
pleasure ; such, in fact, as you would be likely to 
hear in the drawing-rooms of people with a cul. 
tivated jation of music. And I wish to 
ask, why cannot we have something of that kind 
at the Institute soirée, instead of having the 
accompaniment of rausic offered to us in a form 
which at once vulgarises the whole thing, and is 
almost enough in itself to drive away any musi- 
cally-cultivated visitors ? 

I really hope that the authorities at Condait. 
street will give consideration to this suggestion, 
which is not made in a carping or fault-finding 
spirit, but from a real wish to see the “ style” 
of the Institute soirée improved in a point in 
which there is certainly room for improvement, 
and which has been, to myself at least, a periodical 
veration and annoyance every time the occasion 
has come round. H. H. Sraraam. 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Ar Hammersmith Wi 
of Seagrove-road, Lillie Bridge, was sammoned 
by Mr. Moseley, district surveyor 

i the terms of the Building Act by 
building a party-wall for a stable at the 
back of his house with “ half-brick,”’ instead of 
one brick in thickness. 

Mr. Moseley submitted that the wall came within the 
en ee ied to “every 

r. 
wassnians of cae tontien used either wholly or in part 
for the of trade or manufacture.” 

Mrs. Shopland, who a:tended for her husband, informed 
a magnanete Gah avenge internal communication 

Mr. Ingham remarked that he could not patch up holes 
in an Act of Parliament, and said he was of opinion 
that the wall did not come within either of the 3 
mentioned. 

Mr. Moseley argued that it came within the dwelling- 
house class because the premises were rated to . 

Mr. Ingham replied that there must be an internal com- 
Mr, Mos id he would place the case before the 

ce oa, a Jor them to fight out. 


Mr. eommended Mr. Moseley for taking up the 
because a number of ishing houses were built 
i the ™m lis without su ion; but he (Mr. 


Ingham) could not fil up omimone im an “Act cf 2 


The summons was adiourned for Mr. Moseley to com- 
municate with the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Clause 8, in First Schedule, 
Part L, which provides that “all buildings, ex- 
cept public buildings, and... - s of 
the warehouse class, shall, as the thick- 
ness of their walls, be subject to the rales given 
for dwelling-houses.” 








delphin. Tete teteaiiey of aste making 
preparations for sending twenty-eight delegates 





ing to various working men’s societies to 
the Philgielphia Exhibition. 
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LEAD BURNING v. SOLDERING. 


Since the fire that occurred at 
Cathedral! in 1872, the whole of the lead jointing 
and repairing upon the roof and in other parts 
of the Cathedral have been effected by an im- 
proved lead-burning machine, specially made by 
Messrs, Merryweather & Sons, of fire engine 
notoriety, London, for the purpose. ‘The 
machine was seen in ion at Mesers. Merry- 
weather & Son's aie at Lambeth, by Mr. 
Austin, the surveyor of Canterbury Cathedral, 
lining some large acid tanks with lead. The 
simp! of the machine eo satisfied him that 
one has in o since the date men- 
tioned, upwards of 10,000 ft.on the Cathedral 
roof alone having been jointed, and this at a 
saving in cost of solder and time of about 2501. 








Bliscellanen, 


Artiste’ Benevolent Fund.—0On Saterday, 
the17th inst., theannual dinner in connexion with 
the Artists’ Benevolent Fand was held in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Sir William Fraser, M.P., 
presiding. The usual toasts were proposed in a 
very few words, the chairman believing, as he 
said, that the company would find a selection of 
music which he had made, more pleasing to listen 
to than anything he conld say. Among those 
who responded to toasts were Captain Ark. 
wright, B.N., Mr. Godwiv, Mr. Cave 
Thomas, and Mr. Mole. Replying to the toast 
of the evening, that of “ Prosperity to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund,” Mr. Godwin remarked 
that while some artists were handsomely paid 
if they only threw a brushful of paint ona piece 
of canvas, there were many others whose posi- 
tion was far from enviable. This season, he 
could say, agreat deal of distreas existed among 
@ certain class of artists. He had heard, even 
in quarters that would astonish them, of an 
entire absence of buyers, artists who had usually 
been able to dispose of their pictures having 
this year failed todoso. For these reasons he 
urged artists to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of the fand. Mr. Cave Thomas, who 
replied for the Royal Academy, said it was not 
the fault of that institution, but of the leaders 
of the people, that it was not very different from 
what it was. Whatever its demerits might be, 
however, it had fostered art through long periods 
in which no general artistic feeling existed in 
this country. At the present time art was, 
perhaps, too much subject to the caprice of indi. 
viduals, bat when it was properly encouraged 
by our i men, aud when the people were 
better educated, it would become of higher order. 
Thesecretary, Mr. Young, announced subscriptions 
to the amount of 8231. The fund consists of two 
distinct branches. One, called the annuity fund, 
is supported wholly by the contributions of its 
members for their own relief in sickness or old 
age; the other, which receives public subsorip- 
tions, is designed to relieve caik of the widows 
and orphans of artiste who have belonged to the 
annuity fund as are left in need. 


The Devouring Element.—The telegrams 
of one day say that a large fire broke out at 
Moscow, on June 18, destroying over fifty 
houses. Itis believed that the loss is enormous. 
Three-fourths of the whole town of Kadsahory, 
Caucasus, including the bazaar, were destroyed 
by fire on June17. A conflagration of enormous 
dimensions broke ont at St. John’s, Quebec, on 
Jane 18, destroying almost the whole business 
portion of the town. Both sides of Richelien- 
street and the east side of Champlain-street 
were barnt down in their entire length, including 
seven hotels, nine churches, the Custom-house, 
the Court-house, two banks, the woollen-mills, 
the docks, the bridge, and several vessela, Alto. 
gether about 200 stores and dwelling-houses are 
barnt down, and the destroyed district is one 
mile in length and 600 ft. in width, Several 
women perished in the flames. The damage 
done to property is estimated ata million and a 
half of dollars. It seems abont time that people 
balding’ about reforming their mode of 


Manificent te Manchester 


Locomotive Works, which is expected to reali 


| Science at Cambridge Uni- 
versity.— We learn from Cambridge that in the 
Examination for Sanitary Science Certificates, 
the following havo satisfied the examiners in 
Part I.:—C. H. Allfrey, M.D., B. Davies, M_D., 
K. M. Downie, M.D., H. Fineb, M.R.C.S., A. 8. 
Lethbridge, M.D., T. Moore, F.R.C.8., and J. B. 
Siddall, M.D. The following have satisfied the 
examiners in Part II. :—C. H. Allfrey, M.D., B. 
Davies, M.D., K. M. Downie, M.D., H. Finch, 
M.R.C.S., A. 8. Lethbridge, M.D., T. Moore, 
F.R.C.8., J. B. Siddall, M.D., J. Simpson, M.D., 


and E. W. Symes, M.D. Examinera:—A. W. 
Barclay, M.D., George Bachavan, M.D., James 
Dewar, M.A., Arthur Ransome, M.D. 


Wood-working Machinery.—Among the 
miecellaneous imploments exhibited at the Bath 
and West of England Society’s mecting, at 
Hereford, Messrs. F. W. Reynolds & Co.’s wood- 
working machinery attracted considerable atten. 
tion. Messrs. Reynolds have made several im- 
provements in their “‘ Eureka” combined circu!ar 
and band saw machine, and exhibited this 
machine in its improved form for the first time 
at the meeting in question. Several large wood- 
working machines were exhibited by this firm, 
and were shown at work, being driven by a new 
steam-engive, which Mesars. Reynolds exhibited 
as specially adapted for such purposes. 

Rendle’s System of Glazsing.—When the 
King of the Belgians went to the Royal Aqua. 
rium, his Majesty was so much pleased with this 
new system of glazing, that he requested Mr. 
Rendle to send all the particalars to him at once 
to Claridge’s Hotel, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of the system into Belgium. Daring the 
visit the firemen of the building took out a large 
number of squares of glass in the great circular 
rocf over the central promenade, and refixed 
them in a very few minutes in his presence, and 
the King was naturally astonished at the 
rapidity with which the whole was performed. 
American Institute of Architects.— We 
have before us the published proceedings cf the 
Niath Annual Convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, held in Bultimore, Nov. 17, 
18, and 19, 1875; Mr. A. J. Bloor being the 
editor, published by the Committee on Publica. 
tions of the American Institute of Architects, 
1876. It is for the moat part a record of busi- 
ness done, the papers read being handed for 
publication to the American Architect, a weekly 
journal just now commenced. 


Art Galleries.—At the last meeting of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the application of 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, bart., for the consent of the 
Board to the construction of a gallery of com- 
munication between the two art-galleries pro- 
posed to be erected in Grosvenor-mews, St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, was grauted con- 
ditionally. 

Honour to Architecture.—At a recent 
meeting of the Council of King’s College, London, 
the name of Professor Edward M. Barry, R.A., 
was brought forward as that of a former stadent, 
who had conferred honour on the College by his 
after-acquired distinction, and he was unani- 
mously elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
College. 


The Dablin Carpenters.—At a general 
meeting of the “ Regular Carpenters,” No. 2 
body, Cork-hill, it was unanimously agreed that 
on aud after Monday, the 19th of June, the wages 
of the members of their trade shall be 6a. per 
day, and 8d. per day extra three miles from the 
General Post Office. 

The Pratry, Carlisle.—It is stated by the 
Carlisle papers that the complete restoration of 
this fine old building, in the Abbey, Carlisle, will 
shortly be begun, from plans prepared by Mr. 
Street, R.A., and approved by the Dean and 
Chapter. 

The Royal Academy Convergasione is fixed 
for Friday the 30th inst. 








TENDERS 


For repairs to Great Woodcote Farmhouses, and building 
six cottages. Mr, H. J. Newton, architect ;— 

Hockley £2,009 0 0 
Stewart 1,883 0 0 
Shurmur 18% 0 0 


he erection of the Heath-strest Schools, 
School Board of Dartford Kent. Mr. W. H. Powell. 














A. Skeen, M.B., M.C., F. H. Spencer, M.B., M.C.,| J 


For the Tyne Steam Shippiog Somgonr's offices, New- 
M ° i 














castle-upon-Tyne, essrs. Austin, Joknson, & Hicks, 
architects :— 

BOR iicesunage aoe £6,421 9 8 
I cence Seccacaninisesancnande 6,378 13 3 
Jackson ..... comaree 6,110 0 4a 
BEE “ertebiiincactpcasenbictpesecntomnies 6,610 0 0 
TE ccctiitittnsnnticcnecasiuica SA 5,360 0 O 
adabe . §291 3 & 
Hadapith 5,169 8 6 
Whichel'o (aceepted). 5,10 0 @ 
aouane 4,616 13 4 
y RRO a Laat 4,908 0 0 





Por the erection of new offices, for Messrs. H. 
Collins, in es, Reading. Messrs, Wi 
. T. Beown F, W. Albary, architects :-— 


& C. 
m, & 








Elliott (accepted)..........0+..0.-+0+« £1,774 0 0 
For additions to the ises of the Brighton and Hove 
Compenntioe Supply Tiocsiedion, Mr. Lsinecs, archi- 
t  aaoed 
Howard (accepted). ..........0.-cs00e0 £949 10 0 
For to St. Petar’s Charch, De Beauvoir Town, 
Messrs. W. Waymouth & Son, architects :— 
Shurmur (accepted) ................+ £485 0 0 





For the erection of a new shed at Orchard Wharf 
Blackwall, for Messrs. Hyatt, Devitt, & Parker. Mr. 
Edwin A. B. Crockett, architect. Quantities by Mr. D, 








Cubitt Nichole. 
Limn aa £2,/63 0 0 
Conder...... 1,934 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ..........:0.-000 . 1,994 0 0 


Outhwaite & Son (accepted)...... 1,828 00 


For the erection of a warehouse in Hermitage-street, 
Wepping, for Mr.J. D. McK. von Dadelzsen. Mr. Edwin 
a i —e architect. Quantities by Mr. D. Cubitt 

ole :— 
Outhwaite & Son (accepted)...... £2,155 @ 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 1, Trafalger-equare, 
Fulham-road, for Mr. John Clark. Mr. Edwin A. B, 
Crockett, architect :— 
Outhwaite & Son (accepted) ...... £386 0 0 

For building infirmary wards, board-roo medical 
officer's house, receiving wards, mortuary, porter’s 
lodge, at Newington Workhouse, for the Guardians of 
St. Saviour’s Union, Surrey. evsre, Henry Jarvis & 


0 











Shepherd .......... 
Tarrant & Son .... “- 
TEE siccecncesrstrrcscssvenncanniiees 


For the erection of Sheriff-hill schools, for the Gates. 
head Schsol Board, to accommodate 450 children, ex- 
clusive of desks and benches, but i i covered 
grounds, ceimenti lle, 
acd palisading. “Quantities by Mr. George Connel. Mr, 
Thomas Oliver, architect :— 


-4 

5 

¢ 

a 

o 

fe 
Sceoceososce 
eeeoceseeoo 














Goweus ... . £6,048 @ Ol 
Baul 6,722 0 0 
Berg ligl .osceccccsssseerseerersnseseeee 4,784 0 0 

4,600 0 0 
Dado. BFW eRrcicevericcieoveccvecssees 4,394 3 04 
R. & I. Mitchesom .....ccccccceeeses 4,390 17 0 
NW, & BR. Reed  cccccecevcseees...-0--. 4977 16 & 
Hatchinsoa & Soathron............ 3,960 0 0 
| hat meen: fe 
Greason & Stockdale (accepted) 3,604.16 0! 





For the erection of Askew-road schools, for the Gates- 

bead School Board, to accommodate 800 children, ex- 

clazive of desks and benches, but including covered play- 

grounds, cementing to the yards, and boun -wal 

and palisading. Quantities by Mr. G. Con Mr, 
i itect -— 











For rebuilding “ Hogg’’ Tavern, Broadwall, Stamford- 
qaeh, ew Ingram & Holiands, architects :— 





oods £2,163 0 0 
Hobson 98 0 0 
Stamp & Bowtle 967 0 0 
Downs & Co, ...........40+ pioweieendent 1,960 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .............s0cceeee 1,958 0 0 
Newman & Maun...............0.000++ 1,92 0 0 





For zew warehouses, 19 and 10}, Jewin-crescent, for 
Messrs. McBryde & Orr. Messrs. Ford & Hesketh, 
architects. Quantitics supplied by Messrs, Franklin & 
Andrews :— 

Ha Bros. aieaernenenrwesrenee —— 
TLL, SATQ ZS, A TRL cewreereevevssecee . 
Sh: Es 


Newman & Maon 7,915 
. 7,808 








©SScoecocesceosso 
SeSeeeecotcosso 








For alterations and fittings at No. 8, Bucklersbary, B.C, 
Mr, J. HB. Rowley, architect :— 
Lascelies 








from 100,0001. to 200,0001., and to the Manchester 
School and Infirmary, 10,0001. each. 


Greive & Littlejohn . 0 
Wallis & Clements .................. 3,008 0 0 
&Co, Cob ee cersesecreesoenene 2,878 0 0 


Milan dnkcsilaubincsinenpsesecdipeenss = . 0 
TIDE inees<venn-vercnvensonencsyesers vent 
Boge {sconpted) srnvacreeniaierssuentens 332 0 «0 


Ms | SNE tea AeA Sic28 . . ‘ ‘ . _ 
Poveampeiemirsimian cemnan neem een TOMO Dy Senate aemmearereeeatane Riren tela bd cletnte gh sinttlahtehia eerie tine tine somme a tammy a 
> ‘ RT nm NMI 2 
nwtafh ena A ARTIS. me teiepdniineilgi Meson, sesbedtis de hats . : . - 
; E fhe Abdio a “a Een nriits iAaeaichaalicot “ . ena slain. 5 ig 
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For building the ‘‘ Nag’s Head” Public-house, Wands- 








worth. Mr. Young, tect. Quantiti supp a 
Newman & Mann.............0..00++ . £3,065 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ....... - 2,976 0 0 
I i riisnnnichenteneieriates occsoce ee 2.8 
DEROGG sanceccessacrestesensconreoeemens atte OO 
PRE | ccccivewsceseses: jovemeevinectane: ee te 

For contract No. 1 for fonndations and underpinning 
adjoining walls on the site of No. 37, Walbrook, City, for 


Messrs. Parker & Wainwright. Mr. Johan Wimble, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 


oe serene ae oe 
Ashby & Horner .........s000s0000022 6,100 0 0 
Berivener & White .................. 6,050 0 0 
Newmsn & Mann...........0000 weve 5,825 0 O 
. 6,819 0 0 

30 00 

6,722 0 0 








For two villa residences at Hampstead, for Mr. Far- 
guharson, Mr.T. Arnold, architect, Quantities supplied 
by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 












Merritt & Ashby ....... avangenae ove. £4,525 0 O 
WO RIS & BOR... nccccsnccccnsnesbecse 4,489 0 0 
Newman & Mavn 4,463 0 0 
BUTE csrcu<ceincee 4,413 0 0 

emple & Forster 4,275 0 0 

rass 4,140 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker........ es 2S 
Browne & Robinson (accepted) 3,952 0 0 

For warehouse on the Charterhouse Estate. Mr, R. 
Collier, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. H. 
Barber :— 

pee i ue <uiabnasbecinabia .... £3,635 0 0 
Aitchison & Walker 3,575 0 0 
III: 65 cniveceremnnenedsesien 3,459 0 0 
Stepbenson..............000000+ 3,456 0 0 
Moreland & Nixon 3,325 0 0 
Scrivener & White 3,365 0 0 
Newman & Mann. ................00-08 3,325 0 0 
TDD tia. ionscnicntenigthnaineptiensiaciniag: ame. ee 
II iid icenssndckinatierscnaaieandh 3,199 0 0 





For dwelling-house, stable, and appurtenances, at 
Totteridge, Herts, for Dr. F. J. Wood. Messrs, Searle, 
Sen, & Hayes, architects. Quantities supplied :— 


Newman & Manz ........ oe £5,505 0 

BO BGS scncccsactetssectoivess ~ 546 0 0 
BPO TRON, | - 5s idndincscmesetidaceunss 5,295 0 0 
Lik EN SR eee 5,249 0 0 
ing A MD eI FE 
Wooohall ...... snnisssginesaniacah-tetddtlowioes 4,420 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to York-road Chapel, York- 
road, Lambeth. Messrs. Searle, Son, & Bayes, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Nee Fe 
Sharpington & Cole..............0.++ 3,193 0 0 
Newman & Mann .........00.0s00+0 3,146 0 0 
pg 8 eae 3,015 0 0 
EERE . 2,965 0 0 
SOUIGD .c. crniinenaievieamnaunies ccocee 2,947 O O 





For alterations and repairs at No. 116, Lower Thamee- 
street, for Mr. F.Seaman, Mr.J.W. Forge, architect :— 
Newman & Manno . £331 0 0 













For villa residences, West-end-lane, Hampstead, for 


Mr, H. Smith. Mr. Willism Thompson, architect, 

Quantities supplied by Mr. Walter Burnett :— 
PIGS « trovwivensnconstensommmnapeshe ee ee 
gt! eee 285 0 0 
Scrivener & White .... 00 
Newman & Mann......... 00 
ESOL 00 
DONT ccncvesteverecoupriaccesonnn 00 
IT. Andannitintasininihinoosiidnts ewes 0 0 
ne ES jeinidivbiintosiicne a 00 
IE ctcissincaionstctthnnbaiaceasia - 2,060 0 0 





For completion of the mansion known as The Finches, 


Lindfield, Sussex, for Mr. James Proctor. Mr. Thomas 

Lainson, architect. Quantities supplied ;— 
PIE fas cconerensikctons sesereee £12,555 0 0 
Newman & Mann ..........0...00 - 12,461 0 0 
NT aia ticceconaiiaitsasben evcersee 12,190 0 0 
WOOERRER TE DO 5 .cccreschesonaseess « 12,082 0 0 
ON BINED. dicscestnesnssnbosteteceted - 12,08 0 0 
Sr RRS he 11,974 0 0 
Merritt & Ashhy.................... . 11,967 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ........ ecoose ALANS. 0:0 
CRABB OT | serceccssosncccrensesescsnsese ALTO. ® 
Cheeseman ...........06 eonseaces ee 11,578 0 O 
BORED: sctissesmpiniucscmann sakeosii - 10,425 0 0 
Deacon (accepted).............0 ww. 10,225 0 0 


For new premises, N ewgate-street, for Mr. L. Salomons. 
Mr. J. E. Saunders, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Osborne & Russell :— 





SOIION . nnisicssetonesinmndinnn ssseeeee £12,800 0 0 
CaM De Baio vecncvccscnccsnecsnencoess 12,315 0 0 
Pritchard .............- coee 13,230 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby....... wore AAS8h 0 @ 
Newman & Mann .....c.cccseseeeee 11,782 0 0 
DOD siiickinsincnvesees ovecaveosesocence 11,749 0 0 
Tarrant & 8on.... ecore 11,504 0 O 
BAG, BIO, cororosesrccrosccivoess 11L{71 0 0 





For new warehouse, corner of ‘Upper Thames-street 
and College-hill, for Mr. C. Oppenheimer. Mr. J, E. 
Saunders, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Osborne & 







Tarrant . 0 

Carter... ° 
Conder 00 
olls .. 00 
Newman & Manan .... - 0 0 
SN ssh cbinitecon-tinsiiny ee 1°,685 0 O 
Merritt & Asbby.........cccscess-e - 10,555 0 0 
OU ANIONS - sivsmiensicentoianaone - 10,473 0 0 


For pulling down and rebuildin “Th 1 
Whitechapel-rosd. Mr, R. C. James, architert nee 
olls... 


Cook 
Cheriton 
Fisher 


eooocoo 
coocooco 
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For Bradford Drainage, Wilts, contract No. 2. Mr. 
A. W. Estridge, engineer. Quantities sup lied :— 





Botterill & Co, ....sssss-sssseeeseeseee 3,770 0 O! 
Haynes  .......00008 sscoese 3,000 0 0 
Brock & Bruce..... essovee 2,626 0 O 
Bagbird ........ satanaee seve 8,600 0 
Cowdery & Sons ..... - 2,27417 7 

G. Bell. scceessevss woe 2,165 0 O 
pS Ee sssnensssane wee 1,650 0 0 
Croxford & Co, .......000 «oe 1,680 0 0 
Everest .....cccscccscccessoees + 1,623 8 4 
ORE conesccsseqeovecernsanesso «oe 1,276 0 0 
PROOT nccccedeseroses seveevsncchilgorenteeh iQue a4 


For Midsomer Water Drainage. Mr. A. W. Estridges 
engineer. Quantities supplied :— 
: Biseete Sa wiiecacemnecmrere: 0 0! 





TiO MUE ancsccscicssserseveswesceneniel Oe: 
J. f yO ioe epdaccebunes w.. 4,526 10 0 
Young & Co, ....ccceeeseeee ae 
Brock & Bruce (accepted) ...... 3,900 0 0 
Greenwood & CO.......ccrrrccscceeese 3,584 0 0 
OGIO ccssensenccavtnnencessubarrastes soe 3,275 0 O 
Bibeey .......cccccreresecesescessees seceee 2,600 0 O! 
For works at West Ham Cemetery. Messrs. N. S- 
Josephs & Pearson, architects :— 
Newman & Mann...........0+. sccccesces es © 0 
Browne & Robinson ..........++ eng STO DD 
Bangs & Co. ...ccoscccceseseseseoscocerene 969 0 0 
BRUOUEES siinecenesrinensnstioemepoetn is ee oe 
951 0 0 


Scrivener & White .............00000. we 


For foundations for house, No, 25, Devoshire-terrace, 
for Mr. Beddington. Messrs, N. 8. Josephs & Pearson, 
architects :-— 

Browne & Robinson... 
Scrivener & White .................. 
Newman & Mann (accepte3) ... 









For alterations and additions at Thorncombes, near 
Guilford, for Mr. Edward Fisher. Mr. Sancton Wood, 


architect. Quantities by Messrs. Mann & Saunders :— 
Newman & Mano <cspecepeeee oe 
Collis & Son..... 2,84) 0 0 
ROO. oe 5s icavaexcdegceiesysayaeees Oe 
NUE sive cist ice bshiacoat . 2,369 0 0 





For the erection of the Gresham Life Assurance Offices, 
Poultry, City. Mr. J.J. Cole, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. James Barnet :— 


Scrivener & White.................. £47,980 0 0 
Trollope & Son ............. +. 47,900 0 0 
Smith & Co.... sanvasevsesese a ae ae 
Dove, Bros. Tig * v- 47,255 0 0 
Colls & Sons pan 46,434 0 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill...... . £3,650 0 0 
Kilby. ontedneabscles nltviinis copies tI NET 
Peto, Bros, ..... eee Fe 


For a new house, Grove Park, near Chislehurst, Kent, 
for Mr. D. Macartney. Mr. &. Mathews, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed :— 


Harrison & Wood..................... £2,974 0 0 
WME: Soca Dishoiibidanedcedhcsncchpucaics, Ce 
Bibbs & Boas ....i:cc-.ccerccesisrersse BOO OO 


For the erection of new schools, Church-road, Leyton, 
for the Leyton School Board. Mr. J. T. Newman, 


oat. Quantities supplied by Messre. R. L. Curtis & 
Ons :— 
| NOR ERR Ne tegen eT oie £4,894 0 0 
Arber ... . 4330 0 0 
SS Soe RR Serene , 4,787 0 0 
Hoskings, Bros. ............ . 4£,627 0 0 
Pe, Rae, pS 
Atherton & Latta....... sisceeee 4,350 0 O 
RCE ET ser in 4,242 0 0 
4,114 0 0 


Sayers (accepted)............ 


For taking down and rebuilding Nos. 17 and 18, Devon- 

shire-street, for Messrs. Brown & Norton. Mr. W.8. R. 

Payne, architect. Quantities by Mr. Edward Morfee :— 
2 0 


PAO OBO oi oindeeneec Boe £4,299 0 

Ashby, Bros. eer ee 
Conder... AER A AAG . 4,184 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son ..................... 4,053 0 0 
Holland & Hannen .................. 4,031 0 0 
BIN, FOOD, ces cesepsceicsiinceecsie 4,03) 0 0 
I OE CING <5 stn dike cin esrvaeks 3,953 0 0 
EMETOROE 0.3... ecicicciein tn Eee © 


For alterations to the ‘‘ Two Brothers” Tavern, New- 
road, Battersea. Mr. F. Edwards, architect :— 
Gammon & Son.................. Say are . £347 10 0 
nS RISE ar ee eae 311 0 0 
Lathey, Bros. (accepted)............ 307 0 0 


For Premises in Throgmorton-arenue, City, for Mr. 


A. JI. Waterlow :— 
Bin, Biieos, & TM... ..<ccsse3 £15,700 
WORE BH BOGS ...0..55ccsccsneccassscce 15,460 
Jackson & Shaw ..................... 15,273 
BONIS oni cickiss sanitisaiaciieties 14,983 
Trollope & Gons..................... 14,973 
"| PRE Be Dea gees eee 


Holland & Hanven.. 
Chappell & Co. oo.....2...... recess 
Adimson & Son... 
Peto, Bros. ............... ‘ 


a 

Sal 
eooocsooceco“eo 
esooosoooeseco 





For a house at Woodside, near Croydon, for Mr. 
James ” Wright. Mr. John Berney, architect :— 
oles stones . 


covennen tressaseesccenecoeosorseeses Moog 0 







EPG: o.cce0s. 00 
COE 20062... 1,985 0 0 
Marriage ........ 1,810 0 0 
Smith (accepted) ........... 1,806 0 





For new premises for the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, Oxenden-street, Haymarket. Mr. Thos. Verity, 
architect ; Mr. Ed, Robins, surveyor. Quantities by Mr. 
W. 8. Plimsaul :— 





MO oss socvingshossketoplocnuee £11,069 0 0 
WOE oo. ovcrscrci tanta cicieeaes 10, 00 
ag, EEE EERE PE 10,500 0 0 
K'rk & Randall (accepted) ...... 9,824 0 0 
Iron and Fireproof Flooring. 
Dennett & Co, (accepted) ...... 4,965 0 0 


For alteration and additions at the residence of Mr. 


Thomas H. Chubb, at Malmsbury, Wilts. Mr. John 
Be , architect :— 
rown (accepted) ............ soreeeeee £780 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Rectory Honse at 
Ardingley, Sussex, for the Rev. James Bowden, Mr. 
John Berney, architect :— 

Box (witharawn).. . soosee £3,788 0 0 
Bmith (accepted) ............ 4,044 0 0 








For new mansion, at Sevenoaks, for Mr. A, Druce. 
pe J. M. Hooker, architect, Quantities by Mr. T. 


8 :— 
Red emtee 


Smith & Co. ............ £12,210 
Jackson & Shaw ...... 
UIT cnnsh cxsdatehwemesen 
Longmire & Burge ... 
Trollope & Sons... ... 


For repairs to “The Trafalgar,” Latimer-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bush. Mr, H. J, Newton, “ae 
I cities anphenactcssase sabia 








BROOD ss cies sacs cessith hve chee 109 0 0 
CONE i ee oe 9 00 
OEE TED SE SNES SE Sis 600 





For repairsto “The Queen,” Neate-street, Camber- 


well, Mr. H. J, Newton, architect :— 
ee RS SLE SE DRE ENS £117 0 a 
UI cos tn ee eae ee 109 0 0 
MME. .rectcsacubaeeokce 107 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Peebles v. Thompson.—The plaintiff's solicitors, Messrs. Crook & 
Smith, have evidently not read the report in our columas or they 
would not have written such a stupid letter. 

Improved Dwellings.—We have received a communication upon this 
sulject from Messrs. Allen & Sop, but it was too late for consideration 
this week. 

Errata.—In Mr. Gatliff’s paper (p. 579, ante) read in lieu of what 
is printed, “I wish to call the attention of this meeting, as bearing 
materially upon the question before it, viz., lst, the effect of the land 
or ground-rent as compared with the cost of the superstructure ; 
and,” &c, 

Neweastleunder-Lyme Surveyorship. —In the list of selected 
candidates for the above in last Saturday's Builder you give the name 
amongst others of Mr. Pearce, Liverpool, whereas it should have been 
Mr. J B. McCallum, Liverpool.—J. 

Ibex (we are forced to decline. Look to the schedule of charges 
issued by the Royal Institute of British Architects).—W. A.—F. H.— 
H. & W.—J. B.—8irc G. G. 8.—A. W. E.—H. J.—A. & 8on.—W. C. G, 
—B. B. & B.—A Bubscriber.—W. P.—J. H. R.—G. & 8. F. 


wi led te declin it books a givio 
Se ie @ pointing ow and gi 


AL statements of facts, lista of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
aud address of the sender, not necessarily for 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 











CHARGES FOR 
" ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .......-.5.. @ 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........+. Os 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under .. 2. 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........+ Os. 
PRE-PAYMENST IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 





ge FF 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is ied direct from the Office, to residents 
in any part of the United dom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
Payable in Advance. 


Haitpenny stan: ps for amounts under 5s, Any larger eum 
should be remitted by Order, bie st the Post Office, 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.C, to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER. 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvt.] 





Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand, is much r than ordi mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at 
Excellent substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half ite price.—1, Great 
College-street, 8.W. [Apvrt.] 





Asphalte. 

Beyesel, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

M STODABT & OG 





Office: 
| lo. 90, Cannon.street, H.0. [Apvr.) 





a 





